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SATISFACTIONS AND ANNOYANCES 
IN TEACHING 


FRANCES FLORENCE KLINE* 
Student Counseling Center 
University of Wisconsin 


_ This study was undertaken to find out (1) what Almost one-third of the 61 paired items which 
ned to be possible sources of annoyances anc | were possible sources of annoyance arose out of 
factions in teaching from the standpoint of the category referring to the child. In this cate- 
teachers want and what they thought was ex-|gory, which was composed of 49 items, some as- 
d of them, and (2) if these items, which ap- [pect or aspects of the fcllowing twenty paired 
ed to be possible sources of annoyance and |items appeared to be possible sources of annoy- 

isfaction in teaching, had more meaning when ance: 
were felt to affect teachers variously. 1. Know all the pertinent facts about each 
| One hundred teachers, enrolled in the School child. 
Education of the University of Wisconsin dur- . Acquire objective data about each child. 
the summer session of 1946, were asked to . Know the interests of each child. 
plete a somewhat detailed checklist of items . Know the limitations of each child. 
Appendix A**) which considered activities . Provide for individual differences. 
conditions relating to four categories, name- . Help each child individually. 
{1) the child, (2) the curriculum, (3) the . Have more time in which to help each 
ther-personnel relationships, and (4) the phys child individually. 
i plant. A detailed account of what seemed to . Use the cumulative record files for in- 
possible sources of satisfaction and annoy- formation about each child. 
tes in teaching will be found in Part IV, and a . Stay after school to assist in remedial 
ei summary of the factors seeming to make activities. 
possible sources of satisfaction and annoy- . Make out case study reports on the poor- 
mice in teaching meaningful will be found in Part est students. 
of the Appendix. . Have clerical help obtain the pertinent 
Since the first concern of this study was with facts about each ehild. 
ling out what appeared to be the possible . Have to teach large classes (30 or more 
jources of annoyance or satisfaction in teaching students). 

bm the standpoint of what teachers wanted and 13. Consider learning a cooperative exper- 
teachers thought was expected of them, the ience. 

hor ‘‘paired’’ the statements, that is, com- . Call upon students to assist in planning 
d a want with an expectancy having similar the learning experience. 
ning. There were in this checklist a total of 15. Give awards to students for successful 
f20 items; of this number 215 were used, and work. 
were eliminated as duplications. Of the 215 16. Have students discipline themselves. 
ns used, 198 could be paired for similarity of 17. Give standardized tests to students. 
g. Sixty-one of 99 paired statements were 18. Group students homogeneously. 
ible sources of annoyance and seven were 19. Group students heterogeneously. 
ible sources of satisfaction, both from the 20. Grade students according to the normal 
Sandpoint of what teachers wanted and what they probability curve. 
bught was expected of them. The one item which was a possible source of 
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satisfaction from the standpoint of what teachers 
wanted and what they thought was expected of 
them was to be impartial to their students. 
Th the second category which was composed of 
78 items referring to the curriculum, there were 
17 paired statements, 14 of which were possible 
sources of annoyance and three were possible 
sources of satisfaction. The paired statements 
which seemed to be possible sources of annoy- 
ance were: 
1. Follow the philosophy of the school in 
planning school work. 
2. Exclude all memorization from the learn- 
ing experience. 
. Flan work around a required course of 
study. 
. Teach what was in the textbook. 
Use community resources to make the 
learning experience meaningful. 
. Buy and pay for refreshments for school 
parties out of teacher’s own money. 
. Direct noon lunch hour activities. 
. Supervise two or more study halls. 
. Make several different preparations 
daily. 
. Type their own reports. 
. Use the most recent textbooks in their 
fields. 
. Supervise more than two extra-curricular 
activities. 
Supervise one extra-curricular activity. 
Acquire reliable information about com- 
munity needs. 


13. 
14, 


Some aspect or aspects of the three items 
which were possible sources of satisfaction werej 
(1) vary teaching techniques, (2) teach controver- 
sial issues, and (3) make the learning experience 
meaningful. 

The third category, which was composed of 72 
items, related to teacher-personnel relationships 
Almost one-third of the 61 paired items which 
were possible sources of annoyance came from 
this category. These items were: 

1. Regard administrators as high caliber 
professional men. 

2. ‘‘Play up’’ to administrators for special 
privileges. 

3. Assist the administration in the determ- 
ination of educational policies to be set 


up. 

. Suggest needed reforms in the teaching 
arrangements and methods in the school. 

. Have frequent opportunities to express 
themselves at staff meetings. 

. Assist in planning teachers’ meetings. 

. Yield to expediency in school affairs. 

. Hold their own welfare above that of 

others. 

Have principals offer advice toward per- 

sonal improvement by way of the private 

conference. 

10. Secure public recognition for work well 


9. 
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11, Submit lesson plans to administrative 

superiors. 

12. Be informed of changes in the daily class 

schedule. 

13. Have supervision. 

14. Refer all disciplinary matters to admin- 

istrative officers. 

15. Have other teachers feel free to use each 

student’s time. 

16. Coordinate their work with that of other 

departments of the school. 

17, Invite the board of education to visit their 

classes. 

18, Enjoy special privileges because of sen- 

iority. 

19. Orient himself in a new school system, 

20. Consider principals impartial in the han- 

ling of their problems. 
The three paired items which seemed to be con- 
sidered possible sources of satisfaction were: 
(1) attend the social affairs of faculty members, 
(2) help inexperienced teachers, (3) commend th 
successful teaching of the other teachers. 

In the fourth category, which was composed 
of 15 items, some aspect or aspects of the 
seven paired statements were possible sources 
of annoyance, referring to the physical plant. 
These were: 

1. Have clean blackboards. 

2. Have satisfactory janitorial service with- 

out having to ask for it. 

3. Dust their classrooms. 

4. Teach in a large classroom. 

5. Teach in but one regularly assigned 

classroom. 

6. Have room temperatures constant in 

their classroom. 

7. Have adequately lighted classrooms. 


In the above list, only those items were con- 
sidered possible sourcés of annoyance or satis- 
faction which differentiated significantly at the 
one percent confidence level. 

If we change the level of significance to one 
out of every five, then there were 38 items whic 
were possible sources of annoyance. In the cat- 
egory referring to the child, some aspect or as- 
pects of the following nine items were possible 
causes for annoyance: teachers appeared to be 
annoyed with wanting and being expected to (1) 
teach large classes, and (2) provide their own 
clerical help to obtain the pertinent facts about 
each child, They were annoyed with some aspect 
or aspects of wanting (1) more time to help each 
child individually, (2) to teach classes grouped 
homogeneously according to IQ ratings, (3) to 
teach classes grouped heterogeneously accord- 
ing to IQ ratings, (4) to use the cumulative rec- 
ord files to gather information about each stu- 
dent, and (5) to make out the case study reports 
on the poorest students. 

There were eleven items in the category re- 
ferring to the curriéulum which were possible 
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spondents. Teachers were annoyed with some 
aspect or aspects of wanting and being expected 
to (1) make several different preparations daily, 
and (2) direct noon lunch-hour activities. In ad- 
dition, they were annoyed with some aspect or 
aspects of wanting (1) to use instructional mater- 
ial not available in their schools, (2) the library 
to have materials for their tlasses, (3) to super- 
yise more than two extra-curricular activities, 
(4) more time in which to plan their work, (5) 
tlerical help for routine tasks, (6) to type their 
own reports, and (7) to provide their own clerical 
help for routine tasks. 

There were nine items from the category re- 
ferring to teacher-personnel relationships which 
were annoying to at least one out of every five 
respondents. Some aspect or aspects of wanting 
and being expected to (1) ‘‘play up’’ to the admin- 
istration for special privileges, and (2) suggest 
the reforms in the teaching arrangements and 
methods in the school were annoying to a number’ 
of respondents. Teachers were annoyed with 
some aspect or aspects of being expected to as- 
sist the administration to formulate the educa- 
tional polities of the school. At least one out of 
every five of the respondents was annoyed with 
some aspect or aspects of wanting (1) their prin- 
cipals to understand their problems, (2) super- 
vision, (3) to feel free to use each student’s time 
as they saw fit. (4) other teachers to feel free 
to call students from their classes whenever they 
desired their services, and (5) to enjoy special 
privileges because of seniority. 

There were two items from the category re- 
ferring to the physical plant which were annoying 
to at least one out of every five respondents. 
Teachers were annoyed with being expected to 
teach in a classroom not suited to the instruc- 
tional needs of their classes. They also wanted 
to teach in attractive classrooms. 

In considering the percentages of items which 
were possible sources of annoyance or satisfac- 
tion for each category, insteach of the total list 
of items, then it may be noted that the largest per- 
centage of items which were possible sources of 
annoyance arose out of the category which re- 
ferred to the child, and all but one of the items 
in the category which referred to the physical 
plant were possible sources of annoyance. The 
next category which had a high percentage of 
possible sources of annoyance was that referring 
to teacher-personnel relations, with the smallest 
percentage of possible sources of annoyance from! 
any one category coming from the area referring 
to the curriculum, The largest percentage of 
items which were considered possible sourtes 
of satisfaction came from the category referring 
to the curriculum, with the next highest percent- 
age of possible sources of satisfaction coming 
from the area of teacher-personnel relationships. 
There were several possible sources of satis- 
faction from the category referring to the child 
and but one from the physical plant area. 
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Seventy-eight percent of the total number of 
items in the checklist were possible sources of 
annoyance. The category which had the highest 
percentage of possible sources of annoyance was 
that referring to teacher-personnel relationships. 
Twenty-five percent of the total percentage of 
possible sources of annoyance came from the 
curriculum with the category referring to the 
child being next in importance for the number of 
possible sources of annoyance. Finally, the 
smallest percentage of items came from the 
physical plant area. As was previously stated, 
22% of the total number of items in this check- 
list were possible sources of satisfaction. Half 
of these possible sources of satisfaction arose 
out of the category referring to the curriculum 
with the category dealing with teacher-personnel 
relationships being next in importance for the 
number of possible sources of satisfaction. Three 
percent of the total number of items in the check- 
list which were considered possible sources of 
satisfaction came from the category referring to 
the child and since there was but one item in the 
category referring to the physical plant, that 
area provided the smallest percentage of the 
possible sources of satisfaction. 

It seems, in summarizing the data in yet an- 
other way, that possible sources of annoyance 
arose more out of what teachers wanted than 
out of what teachers thought was expected of 
them. Of the 112 items which referred to what 
teachers wanted, 99 seemed to be possible 
sources of annoyance; of the 103 items which 
referred to what teachers thought was expected 
of them, 69 seemed to be possible sources of 
annoyance. The possible sources of satisfaction 
arose more out of what teachers thought was ex- 
pected of them than from what they wanted, for 
13 items were possible sources of satisfaction 
from the standpoint of what teachers wanted and 
34 items were possible sources of satisfaction 
from the standpoint of what teachers thought was 
expected of them. 

When these responses were considered in 
terms of the several background factors of sex, 
marital status, educational background, type of 
position, military status, type of teacher train- 
ing institution, size of teaching community, size 
of home community, and length of teaching ex- 
perience for all the items in the checklist which 
were felt to be possible sources of annoyance, it 
was found, with the frequencies expressed in 
parentheses, that the men seemed to be annoyed 
with more items (127) thah the women (24); the 
married respondents seemed annoyed with more 
items (118) than the single respondents (22); 
those with less than the M.A. degree seemed 
annoyed with more items (104) than those with 
less than the Ph.D. degree (32). High school 
teachers seemed annoyed with more items (116) 
than were administrators (12). Those without 
military status seemed annoyed with more items 
(83) than did those with military status (56). The 
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graduates of teachers colleges seemed annoyed 
with many more items than were graduates from 
private colleges (16) and universities (10). Those 
with teaching experience in communities of less 
than 2,500 seemed annoyed with a greater num- 
ber of items (45) than were those with teaching 
experience in communities of over 150,000 (6); 
those from communities of less than 2,500 seem- 
ed annoyed with more items (83) than were those 
from communities of over 150,000 (6), while 
those from communities of 2,500 to 39,000 found 
none of the items annoying to them. Those with 
over ten years of teaching experience seemed 
annoyed with more items (24) than those with 

five to ten years of teaching experience (18), 
those with two to five years of teaching exper- 
ience (6), or those with less than two years of 
teaching experience (1). 

There seemed to be some reason to believe 
that there would be an advantage in summariz- 
ing the data concerning the items which were 
possible sources of annoyance. both from the 
standpoint of what teachers wanted and what 
they thought was expected of them. In this 
respect. it may be said that answers differed by 
sex, for the men felt that many more items were 
possible sources of annoyance than did the wom- 
en. One's marital status seemed to have affec- 
ted one’s answers, for the married respondents 
felt that many more items were possible sources 
»f annoyance than did the single respondents. 
The amount of education the respondent had 
seemed to have affect on the responses: the 
less the education, the greater the number of 
items which were considered possible sources 
of annoyance; the type of position held by the 
respondent seemed to have affected the re- 
sponses: high school teachers seemed to have 
considered many more items possible sources 
of annoyance than did administrators. There 
also seemed to be some difference in the num- 
ber of items which were considered possible 
sources of annoyance on the basis of military 
status. for those without military status felt 
that more items could be so considered than 
did those with military status. The type of 
teacher training institution attended by the re- 
spondents seemed to indicate that those gradu- 
ated from teacher colleges felt that many more 
items were possible sources of annoyance than 
did those graduated from universities and 
private colleges. The size of community in 
which the respondents taught seemed to have 
some affect on the number of items which 
could be considered possible sources of annoy- 
ance, for those teaching in communities of 
less than 2,500 felt that many more items 
could be so classified than did those teaching 
in communities of other sizes. Those from 
communities of less than 2,500 felt that many 
more items seemed to be possible sources of 
annoyance than did those from communities of 
other sizes. in fact those from communities of 
2,500 to 39,000 felt that none of the items were 
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annoyances. Finally, the more experience the 
teacher had, the greater the number of items 
which were felt to be possible sources of annoy- 
ance. ; 

There seemed to be but little reason to be- 
lieve, in summarizing the data concerning the 
items which were possible sources of satis- 
faction from the standpoint of what teachers 
wanted and what they thought was expected of 
them, that the number of items which were felt 
to be possible sources of satisfaction according 
to this sample were due even in part to differ- 
ences arising out of the several background 
factors. When the responses which were con- 
sidered possible sources of satisfaction in terms 
of sex, marital status. type of educational! back- 
ground, military status, type of teacher training 
institution. size of teaching community, and 
length of teaching experience, were considered 
there were no differences. There was, however, 
some difference for type of position held and for 
the size of the home community: high school 
teachers and those from communities of less 
than 2,500 felt that there were less items which 
could be considered possible sources of satis- 
faction than did administrators and those from 
communities of other sizes. 

It was the author’s thought that the pos- 
sible sources of satisfaction or annoyance in 
teaching might have more meaning if they were 
considered (1) to affect the total teaching pop- 
rulation, (2) to affect the individuals personally, 
(3) to affect the individuals frequently, (4) to 
affect the individuals intensely, or (5) to be 
provocative of positive responses. 

In an analysis of the possible sources of 
annoyance and satisfaction in teaching, consid- 
ered in terms of the first question, ‘‘In general, 
does this want/expectancy apply to teachers as 
you know them?’’ it was found that: 

1. Three-fourths or the one hundred twenty- 
two of the total number of possible sour- 
ces of annoyance were felt to affect the 
total teaching population. 

. Of the number of items which were felt 
to affect the total teaching population, not 
as many of the items (43%) which were 
possible sources of annoyance from the 
standpoint of what teachers thought was 
expected of them were felt to affect all 
teachers as did (52%) from the standpoint 
of what teachers thought was expected of 
them. 

. Of the total number of items in each cat- 
egory which were considered possible 
sources of annoyance, it was found that 
88% of the items referring to the child, 
70% of the items referring to teacher- 
personnel relationships, 69% of the items 
referring to the curriculum, and 53% of 





the items referring to the physical plant, 
were felt to affect all teachers. 

. Over half (59%) of the total number of 
items which were considered possible 
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sources of annoyance from the standpoint 
of what teachers wanted and almost all 
(93%) of the total number of items which 
were considered possible sources of annoy- 
ance from the standpoint of what teachers 
thought was expected of them were felt to 
affect the total teaching population. 

. When those responses were considered in 
terms of the several background factors of 
sex, marital status, educational back- 
ground, type of position, military status, 
type of teacher training institution, size of 
teaching community, size of home commun- 
ity, and length of teaching experience for all 
the items in the checklist which were felt 
to affect the total teaching population, it was 
found with the frequencies expressed in 
parentheses, that (a) the men seemed to 
feel that more items (108) affected all tea- 
chers than did women (71), (b) the married 
respondents seemed to feel that more 
items (109) affected all teachers than 
did the single respondents (76), (c) those 
with less than the M.A. degree seemed to 
feel that more items (105) affected all 
teachers than did those with less than the 
Ph.D. degree (76), (d) high school teachers 
seemed to feel that more items (91) affec- 
ted all teachers than did administrators 
(49), (e) those without military status 
seemed to feel that more items (105) af- 
fected all teachers than those with mil- 
itary status (85), (f) the graduates from 
teachers colleges seemed to feel that 
more items (99) affected all teachers than 
did those graduated from universities or 
private colleges (63), (g) those with teach- 
ing experience in communities of less than 
2,500 seemed to feel that more items (80) 
affected all teachers than did those with 
teaching experience in communities of 
10,000 to 39,000 (39), 39,000 to 150,000 
(38), 2,500 to 10,000 (23), and 39,000 to 
over 150,000 (11), (h) those from commun- 
ities of less than 2,500 seemed to feel that 
more items (94) affected all teachers than 
did those from communities of 10,000 to 
39,000 (53), 2,500 to 10,000 (26), and over 
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those who had less than one year of teaching ex- 
perience to over ten years of teaching experience 
seemed to feel that more items affected the total 
teaching population than they themselves found 
annoying despite the fact that but 122 of the 168 
items which were considered possible sources of 
annoyance were felt to affect the total teaching 
population. 

The men, the married respondents, those with 
less than the M.A. degree, and high school teach- 
ers felt that fewer items were felt to affect all 
teachers than they themselves considered annoy- 
ing. 

In summarizing the data according to the dif- 
ferences in the several background factors, it 
may be said that (1) answers differed by sex, 
since the men telt that more items affected the 
total teaching population than did the women; 

(2) one’s marital status seemed to have affected 
one’s views, for married respondents felt that 
more items affected the total teaching population 
than did single respondents; (3) the amount of ed- 
ucation a respondent had seemed to have affect- 
ed his responses: the greater the amount of ed- 
ucation the less the amount of responses felt to 
affect the total teaching population; (4) the type 
of position seemed to have affected the respons- 
es: high school teachers felt more items affected 
the total teaching population than did administra- 
tors; (5) the possession of military status seem- 
ed to affect the responses: those with military 
status felt that less items affected the total 
teaching population than did those without that 
status; (6) the type of teacher training institution 
attended by the respondents seemed to have 
affected the responses, for the graduates from 
teachers colleges felt that more items affected 
all teachers than did those graduated from other 
types of teacher training institutions; (7) the 

size of community in which a teacher taught 
seemed to have affected his responses: (a) those 
from communities of less than 2,500 felt that 
many more items affected the total teaching 
population than did those from any other size of 
teaching community, and (b) those from com- 
munities of 39,000 to over 150,000 felt that but 

a small fraction of the items affected all teach- 
ers; (6) the size of home community from which 





150,000 (28), (i) those with over ten years 
of teaching experience seemed to feel that 
more items (83) affected all teachers than 
did those with from five to ten years of 
teaching experience (66), two to five years 
of teaching experience (35), less than one 
year of teaching experience (24), and 

those with one to two years of teaching ex- 
perience (21). 


The women, the single respondents, those with 
less than the Ph.D. degree, the administrators, 
those with and without military status, those from 
every type of teacher training institution, those 
with teaching experience in communities of every 
size, those from communities of every size, and 


the respondents came seemed to have affected 
the responses, for those from communities of 
less than 2,500 felt that many more items affec- 
|ted all teachers than did those from commun- 
ities of other sizes, and only a small fraction 
of those items were felt to affect all teachers 
according to those from communities of 2,500 
to 10,000; and (9) the amount of teaching exper- 
ience a person had seems to have affected the 
responses, for the greater the amount of ex- 
perience the greater the number of items which 
were felt to affect the total teaching population. 


In an analysis of the possible sources of 
satisfaction in teaching for this same question, 
it was found that: 
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1. Slightly more than half (25 or 53%) of 
the 47 items which were considered 
possible sources of satisfaction were felt 
to affect the total population. 

. Over two-thirds or 62% of the items 
which were felt to affect the total teach- 
ing population appeared to be possible 
sources of satisfaction from the stand- 
point of what teachers thought was expec- 
ted of them and about one-third of the 
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those with over ten years of teaching ex- 
perience felt that more items (17) affected 
all teachers than did those with from five 
to ten years of teaching experience (9), 
those with two to five years of teaching ex- 
perience (6), those with one to two years of 
teaching experience (3), and those with less 
than one year of teaching experience (2), 


In an analysis of the possible sources of an- 


items (32%) which were considered poss- noyance and satisfaction in teaching considered 
ible sources of satisfaction from the stand- | in terms of the question, ‘‘Does this want /expec- 
point of what teachers wanted seemed to tancy affect you?’’ one found that: 
affect the total teaching population. 1, Ninety-nine percent of 167 items which 

. Of the total number of items in each cate- were possible sources of annoyance were 
gory which were considered possible sour- felt to affect the respondents personally. 
ces of satisfaction were felt to affect all 2.Fifty-nine percent of the items which were 
teachers: (a) 81% of the items referring to felt to affect the respondents personally 


the curriculum, (b) 50% of the items re- 
ferring to the child, and (c) 39°% of the 
items referring to teacher-personnel re- 
lationships. 

. Almost two-thirds (61%) of the total num- 
ber of items which were considered poss- 
ible sources of satisfaction from the 
standpoint of what teachers wanted were 
felt to affect the total teaching population. 
Almost three-fourths (74%) of the total 
number of items which were considered 
possible sources of satisfaction from the 
standpoint of what teachers thought was 
expedted of them were felt to affect the 
total teaching population. 

. When these responses were considered in 
terms of the several background factors, 
it seemed that (a) the men felt that more 
items (21) affected all teachers than did 
the women (12); (b) the married respond- 
ents felt that more items (21) affected all 
teachers than did the single respondents 
(11); (c) those with less than the M.A. de- 
gree felt that more items (17) affected all 
teachers than did those with less than the 
Ph.D. degree (14); (d) the high school 


teachers felt that more items (12) affected 


all teachers than did administrators (6); 
(e) those without military status felt that 
more items (19) affected all teachers than 


did those with military status (13); (f) those 


graduated from teachers colleges felt that 
more items (15) affected all teachers than 
did those graduated from universities (12) 
or private colleges (6); (g)those with 


teaching experience in communities of less 
than 2,500 felt that more items (71) affect- 


ed all teachers than did those from com- 
munities of 2,500 to 10,000 (6), and 39,000 
to 150,000 (6), and those in teaching com- 
munities of 10,000 to 39,000 (5); (h) those 
from communities of less than 2,500 felt 
that more items (15) affected all teachers 


than did those from communities of 10,000 
to 39,000 (7), 2,500 to 10,000 (3), and those 


from communities of over 150,000 (2); (i) 





were considered possible sources of an- 
noyance from the standpoint of what 
teachers wanted, and 41% of the items 
which were considered possible sources 
of annoyance from the standpoint of what 
the teachers thought was expected of 
them were felt to affect the respondents 
personally. 

All of the items which referred to the 
child, to teacher-personnel relationships, 
to the physical plant, and all but one of 
the items which referred to the curricu- 
lum, were felt to affect the respondents 
personally. 

. Ninety-eight percent of the total number 
of items which were considered possible 
sources of annoyance from the standpoint 
of what teachers wanted and all of the 
items which were considered possible 
sources of annoyance from the standpoint 
of what teachers thought was expected of 
them were felt to affect the respondents 
personally. 

. When these responses were considered in 
terms of the several background factors. 
it seemed, with the frequencies expressed 
in parentheses, that (a) the men felt that 
more items (160) affected them personally 
than did the women (93); (b) the married 
respondents felt more items (154) affected 
them personally than did the single re- 
spondents (101); (c) those with less than 
the Ph.D. degree felt that more items (128) 
affected them personally than did those 


with less than the M.A. degree (121); (d) 
high school teachers felt that more items 
(108) affected them personally than did the 
administrators (63); (e) those without mil- 
itary status felt that more items (128) af- 
fected them personally than did those wiih 
military status (112); (f) those graduated 
from teachers colleges felt that more items 
(128) affected them personally than did those 
graduated from universities (92) and private 
colleges (66); (g) those with teaching exper 
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ience in communities of less than 2,500 
felt that more items (104) affected them 
personally than did those with teaching ex- 
perience in communities of 39,000 to 150,- 
000 (47), 2,500 to 150,000 (47), 10,000 to 
39,000 (37), 2,500 to 10,000 (27); and those 
from communities of over 150,000 (12). 

(h) Those from communities of less 2,500 
felt that more items (128) affected them 
personally than did those from 10,000 to 
39,000 (53), 2,500 to 10,000 (28), andover 
150,000 (15). (i) Those with teaching ex- 
perience of over ten years felt that more 
items (97) affected them personally than 
did those with five to ten years of teaching 
experience (48), those with one to two years 
of teaching experience (28), and those with 
less than one year of teaching experience 
(24). 


It may be observed from these frequencies that: 
1, There were in all cases more items which 


were felt to affect the respondents person- 
ally than were felt to affect the total teach- 
ing population with these three exceptions: 
those with teaching experience in commun- 
ities of 10,000 to 39,000, those from com- 
munities of over 150,000, and those with 
one to two years of teaching experience. 


. There seemed to be some reason to be- 


‘lieve that the number of items which af- 
fected the respondents personally were 
due in part to differences appearing in the 
several background factors. In brief, the 
same conclusions could be drawn for dif- 
ferences arising in each of these back- 
ground factors for these possible sources 
of annoyance as were felt to affect the 
total teaching population with the above 
mentioned exceptions: (a) those with tea- 
ching experience in communities of over 
150,000 felt that less items affected them 
personally than did those from commun- 
ities of other sizes, (b) those from com- 
munities of over 150,000 felt that less 
items affected them personally than did 
those from communities of other sizes, 
and (c) the greater the amount of educa- 
tion the greater the number of items which 
were felt to affect the respondents person- 
ally. 


In an analysis of the possible sources of sat- 
isfaction in teaching, considered in terms of 
whether they were felt to affect the respondents 
personally, one found that 

1. Forty-five or 96% of the 47 items which 


were considered possible sources of 
satisfaction, both from the standpoint of 
what teachers wanted and what they thought 
was expected of them, were felt to affect 
them personally. 


. Of this number which were felt to affect 


the respondents personally, almost three- 





ur 





fourths (71%) of the items which were 
possible sources of satisfaction from the 
standpoint of what teachers thought was 
expected of them and over one-fourth 
(29%) of the items which were possible 
sources of satisfaction from the stand- 
point of what teachers wanted, were 

felt to affect the respondents person- 
ally. 


. Of the total number of items in each 


category which were considered pos- 
sible sources of satisfaction from the 
standpoint of what they wanted and 

what they thought was expected of them, 
it was found that all of the items refer- 
ring to the child and the physical plant, 
94% of the items referring to teacher- 
personnel relstionships, and 96% of 

the items referring to the curriculum 
affected the respondents personally. 


. All of the items which were considered 


possible sources of satisfaction from 
the standpoint of what teachers wanted 
affected the respondents personally; 
94% of the total number of items which 
were considered possible sources of 
satisfaction from the standpoint of what 
teachers thought was expected of them 
were felt to affect the respondents per- 
sonally. 


. When these responses were considered 


in terms of the several background 
factors, it was found that (a) the men 

felt that more items (39) affected them 
personnally than did the women (15); 

(b) the married respondents felt that 
more items (36) affected them person- 
ally than did the single respondents (19); 
(c) those with less than the M.A. degree 
felt that more items (25) affected them 
personally than did those with less than 
the Ph.D. degree (24); (d) the high-school 
teachers felt that more items (16) affect- 
ed them personally than did administra- 
tors (7); (e) those without military status 
felt that more items (29) affected them 
personally than did those with military 
status (19); (f) graduates from teachers 
colleges felt that more items (24) affect- 
ed them personally than did those gradu- 
ated from universities (16) and those 
graduated from private colleges (6). 

(g) Those with teaching experience in 
communities of less than 2,500 felt that 
more items (18) affected them personally 
than did those from teaching communities 
of 39,000 to 150,000 (8), 10,000 to 39,000 
(6), 2,5000 to 10,000 (4), and over 150,000 
(3). (h) Those from communities of less 
than 2,500 felt that more items (33) affec- 
ted them personally than did those from 
communities of 10,000 to 39,000 (8), 2,500 
to 10,000 (5), and those from communities 
of over 150,000 (2). (i) Those with over 
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ten years of teaching experience felt that 
more items (11) affected them personally 
than did those with five to ten years 

of teaching experience (9), those with 
two to five years of teaching experi- 
ence (7), those with less than one year 

of teaching experience (5), and those 
with one to two years of teaching ex- 
perience (3). 


may be observed from these frequencies 


Not all of the possible sources of satis- 
faction were felt to affect the respond- 
ents personally. 

. That more items were felt to affect the 
respondents personally than were felt 
to affect the total teaching population. 
There seemed to be some reason to 
believe, in summarizing the data con- 
cerning the possible sources of satis- 
faction, that the number of items which 
were felt to affect the respondents per- 
sonally, according to this sample, were 
due in part to differences in the several 
background factors. In brief, the same 
conclusions could be drawn from each 
of the background factors for these 
possible sources of satisfaction as were 
drawn for items felt to affect the total 
teaching population, with this exception: 
the greater the amount of education, the 
less the number of items felt to affect 
the respondents personally. 


In an analysis of the possible sources of 
innoyance and satisfaction considered in terms 
if the question ‘‘How often does this want/ex- 
pectancy affect you?’’ one finds that 

1. Of the total number of possible sources 

of annoyance, 155 or 93% were felt to 
affect the respondents frequently. 

. Of the number which were felt to affect 
the respondents frequently, 39% of the 
items which were possible sources of 
annoyance from the standpoint of what 
teachers thought was expected of them 
and 62% of the items which were possi- 
ble sources of annoyance from the stand- 
point of what teachers wanted were felt 
to affect the respondents frequently. 

. Of the total number of items in each cat- 
egory which were considered possible 
sources of annoyance from the standpoint 
of what teachers wanted and what they 
thought was expected of them, all of the 
items referring to the child, 94% of the 
items referring to the curriculum, 91% 
of the items referring to the teacher-per- 
sonnel relationships, and 53% of the items 
referring to the physical plant were felt 
to affect the respondents frequently. 

. Ninety-seven percent of the total number 
of items which were possible sources of 
annoyance from the standpoint of what 





teachers wanted and 86% of the total num- 
ber of items which were possible sources 
of annoyance from the standpoint of what 
teachers thought was expected of them 
were felt to affect the respondents fre- 
quently. 

. When thses responses were considered 
in terms of the background factors of 
sex, marital status, educational back- 
ground, type of position, military status, 
type of teacher training institution, size 
of teaching community. size of home 
community, and length of teaching ex- 
perience, it was found that (a) men felt 
that more items (139) affected them 
frequently than did women (102); (b) the 
married respondents felt that more it- 
ems (138) affected them frequently than 
did the single respondents (113); (c) 
those with less than the M.A. degree 
felt that more items (140) affected them 
frequently than did those with less than 
the Ph.D. degree (81); (d) the high-school 
teachers felt that more items (113) af- 
fected them frequently than affected ad- 
ministrators (50); (e) those without mil- 
itary status felt that more items (132) 
affected them frequently than did those 
with military status (104); (f) those 
graduated from teachers colleges felt 
that more items (120) affected them 
frequently than did those graduated 
from private colleges (79) and univer- 
sities (73). (g) Those with teaching ex- 
perience in communities of less than 
2,500 felt that more items (103) affect- 
ed them frequently than did those from 
communities of 39,000 to 150,000 (66), 
2,500 to 10,000 (22), 10,000 to 39,000 
(40), and over 150,000.(11). (h) Those 
from communities of less than 2,500 
feJt that more items (111) affected 
them frequently than did those from 
communities of 10,000 to 39,000 (55), 
2,500 to 10,000 (37) and over 150,000 
(32). Those with five to over ten 
years of teaching experience felt that 
more items (107) affected them than 
affected those with two to five years 
of teaching experience (36), those with 
less than one year of teaching experi- 
ence (34), and those with one to two 
years of teaching experience (26). 


In an analysis of the possible sources of sat- 
isfaction in teaching considered in terms of this 
same question, namely, ‘‘Does this want /expect- 
ancy affect you?’’ one finds that 

1. Almost all (98%) of the 47 items which 
were possible sources of satisfaction 
both from the standpoint of what teach- 
ers wanted and what they though was 
expected of them were felt to affect the 
respondents frequently. 
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2. Twenty-eight percent of the items which 
were felt to affect the respondents freq- 
uently, were possible sources of satis- 
faction from the standpoint of what 
teachers wanted, and 72%, of the items 
which were possible sources of satis- 
faction from the standpoint of what tea- 
chers thought was expected of them 
were felt to affect the respondents fre- 
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frequently than did those with five to 

ten years of teaching experience (37); 
those-with two to five years of teaching 
experience (20); those with one to two 
years of teaching experience (16); and 
those with less than one year of teaching 
experience (11). 


In an analysis of the possible sources of annoy- 


ance or satisfaction in teaching, considered in 
terms of the question, ‘‘How strongly do you feel 
about this?’’ one finds that 

1, The respondents felt very strongly about 


quently. 
. Of the total number of items in each 
category which were considered possi- 


ble sources of satisfaction from the 
standpoint of what teachers wanted and 
what they thought was expected of them, 
it was found that all of the items refer- 
ring to the child, to teacher-personnel 
relationships, and to the physical plant, 
and 96% of the items referring to the 
curriculum were felt to affect the re- 
spondents frequently. 

. All of the items which were considered 
possible sources of satisfaction from the 
standpoint of what teachers wanted and 
97% of the items which were possible 
sources of satisfaction from the stand- 
point of what teachers thought was ex- 
pected of them were felt to affect the 
respondents frequently. 

. When these responses were considered 
in terms of the background factors, it 
was found that the men felt that more 
items (43) affected them frequently than 
did the women (33); the married respon- 
dents felt that more items (45) affected 
them more frequently than did the single 
respondents (40); those with less than 
the M.A. degree felt that more items (46) 
affected them frequently than did those 
with less than the Ph.D. degree (34); 
high school teachers felt that more items 
(42) affected them frequently than did ad- 
ministrators (28); those with military 
status felt that more items (44) affected 
them frequently than did those with mil- 
itary status (39); those graduated from 
universities felt that more items (42) 
affected them frequently than did those 
graduated from teachers colleges (40) 
and private colleges (28). Those with 
teaching experience in communities of 
less than 2,500 felt that more items (38) 
affected them frequently than did those 
from teaching communities of 39,000 to 
150,000 (29), of 10,000 to 39,000 (16), of 
2,500 to 10,000 (12), and over 150,000 (5). 


all of the items which were possible 
sources of satisfaction. 


2. The respondents felt very strongly about 


the 59% of the items which were annoy- 
ances from the standpoint of what teach- 
ers wanted and the 41% of the items 
which were annoyances from the stand- 
point of what teachers thought was ex- 
pected of them. 

. The respondents felt very strongly 
about all of the items in each category. 
There was no difference in the number 
of items about which the respondents 
felt very strongly when these responses 
were considered in terms of sex, mari- 
tal status, educational background, and 
military status, but the differences 
which seemed to exist were due, perhaps, 
in part to differences in the remaining 
background factors. In brief, the same 
conclusions could be drawn for differ- 
ences arising from the remaining back- 
ground factors for these possible sources 
of annoyance as were drawn for items 
felt to affect the respondents frequently 
with this added remark, high-school 
teachers, those graduated from teachers 
colleges, those with teaching experience 
in communities of less than 2,500 felt 
very strongly about every item. 

. When these responses were considered 
in terms of the background factors, the 
men and women, the married and single 
respondents, those with less than the 
M.A. degree, and those with less than 
the Ph.D. degree, the high-school teach- 
ers, those with and without military sta- 
tus, those graduated from teachers 
colleges, and those with teaching ex- 
perience in communities of less than 
2,500, felt very strongly about every 
one of these items. 


The high-school teachers felt very strongly 
about more items (168) than did the administra- 
tors (153), while the graduates from the univer- 
sities felt very strongly about more items (168) 
than did the graduates from private colleges 
(159). Those with teaching experience in com- 
munities of 39,000 to 150,000 felt very strongly 
about more items (142) than those from com- 


Those from communities of less than 
2,500 felt that more items (40) affected 
them frequently than did those from com- 
munities of 10,000 to 39,000 (26), 2,500 
to 10,000 (13), and those from commun- 
ities of over 150,000 (13). Those with 
over ten years of teaching experience 
felt that more items (43) affected them 








munities of 10,000 to 39,000 (102), those from 
communities of 2,500 to 10,000 (68) and those 
with teaching experience in communities of over 
150,000 (24). Those from communities of less 
than 2,500 felt very strongly about more items 
(166) than did those from communities of 2,500 
to 10,000 (62), 10,000 to 39,000 (144), and over 
150,000 (81). Those with over ten years of 
teaching experience felt very strongly about 
more items (167) than did those with five to ten 
years of teaching experience (162), those with 
two to five years of teaching experience (103), 
those with one to two years of teaching experi- 
ence (77), and those with less than one year of 
teaching experience (41). 

In an analysis of the possible sources of sat- 
isfaction in teaching considered in terms of this 
same question, one finds that 

1. The respondents felt very strongly 

about 47 items which were possible 
sources of satisfaction from the stand- 
point of what teachers wanted and what 
they thought was expected of them. 

. Of this number, the respondents felt very 
strongly about 28% of the items which 
were possible sources of satisfaction 
from the standpoint of what teachers 
wanted. and 72% of the items which were 
possible sources of satisfaction from the 
standpoint of what teachers thought was 
expected of them. 

. The respondents felt very strongly 
about each of the items in each of the 
categories. 

. When these responses were considered 
in terms of the background factors, it 
was found that the men and women, the 
married respondents, those with less 
than the M.A. degree and those with less 
than the Ph.D. degree, those with and 
without military status, those graduated 
from teachers colleges and universities, 
those with teaching experience in com- 
munities of less than 2,500, and those 
with over ten years of teaching experi- 
ence, felt very strongly about every item 
which was considered a possible source 
of satisfaction. The single respondents 
and the administrators felt very strongly 
about the same number of items (46). 


Those graduated from private colleges felt 
very strongly about less items (41) than did those 
from other types of teacher training institutions. 
Those with teaching experience in communities of 
39,000 to 150,000 felt very strongly about more 
items than did those with teaching experience in 
communities of 2,500 to 10,000 (14), 10,000 to 
39,000 (32), and over 150,000 (7). Those from 
communities of less than 2,500 felt very strongly 
about more items (46) than did those from com- 
munities of 10,000 to 39,000 (39), from commun- 
ities of over 150,000 (22), and those from com- 
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munities of 2,500 to 10,000 (14). Those with 
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five to ten years of teaching experience felt tha 
more items (34) affected them frequently than 
those with two to five years of teaching experience 
(30), those with one to two years of teaching exper- 
ience (30), those with one to two years of teach- 
ing experience (21), and those with less than on 
year of teaching experience (14). 

There seemed to be some reason to believe 
that there was no difference in the number of 
items about which the respondents felt very 
strongly when these responses were considered 
in terms of sex, educational background, and 
military status, but that differences which seen- 
ed to exist were due, in part perhaps, to differ- 
ences in the other background factors. The sam 
conclusions could be drawn for difference arisix 
from the background factors for these possible 
sources of satisfaction as were drawn for items 
felt to affect the respondents personally, with 
these exceptions: (a) there was very little differ- 
ence in the number of items about which the 
married and single respondents felt strongly; 
(b) there was very little difference in the number 
of items about which high-school teachers and 
administrators felt strongly; (c) those graduated 
from teachers colleges and universities felt very 
strongly about all items, while those graduated 
from private colleges did not feel strongly abou 
so many; and (d) those with teaching experience 
in communities of less than 2,500 and those with 
over ten years of teaching experience felt very 
strongly about all items. 

Inananalysis of the possible sources of annoy- 
ance and satisfaction in teaching, considered in 
terms of the question, ‘‘How sure are you of your 
responses ?’’ one finds that 

1. The respondents were very sure of their 

responses to each of the possible sources 
of annoyance. 

. The respondents felt very sure of their 
responses to the 59% of the items which 
were possible sources of annoyance from 
the standpoint of what teachers wanted 
and the 41% which were annoyances from 
the standpoint of what teachers (thought 
was expected of them. 

. The respondents were very sure of their 
responses to each of the items in each 
category. 


When these responses were analyzed in terms 
of the background factors of sex, marital status, 
educational background, type of position, military 
status, type of teacher training institution, size 
of home community, and length of teaching exper 
ience, it was found that the men, the married re- 
spondents, those with less than the M.A. degree 
and those with less than the Ph.D. degree, high- 
school teachers, those with and without military 
status, those with teaching experience in com- 
munities of less than 2,500, and those from 
communities of less than 2,500, were very sure 
of their responses to these items. 

The men felt very sure of their responses to 
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more items (169) than did the women (155), 
while the married respondents were sure of 
their responses to more items (168) than the 
single respondents (166). High-school teachers 
were very sure of their responses to more 
items (168) than were administrators (129) 
while the graduates from teachers colleges and 
universities were very sure of their responses to 
more items (167) than were the graduates from 
private colleges (125). Those with teaching ex- 
perience in communities of 39,000 to 150,000 
felt very sure of their responses to more items 
(142) than those from teaching communities of 
2,500 to 19,000 (14), 10,000 to 39,000 (17), and 
over 150,000 (12). Those from communities of 
10,000 to 39,000 were very sure of their respon- 
ses to more items (142) than were those from 
communities of 2,500 to 10,000 (36) and over 
150,000 (139). Those with more than ten years 
of teaching experience felt very sure of their 
responses to more items (163) than those with 
five to ten years of teaching experience (128), 
those with two to five years of teaching exper- 
jence (109), those with teaching experience of 
one to two years (97), and those with less than 
one year of teaching experience (61). 

One can conclude, in terms of the above fre- 
quencies, that 

1. The respondents felt very sure of their 
responses to more items than were 

(a) considered possible sources of an- 
noyance or satisfaction; (b) felt to af- 

fect the teaching population; and (c) 

felt to affect the respondents person- 

ally. 
. The number of items which were pro- 

vocative of positive responses, were 

due perhaps in part to differences in 

the several background factors. There 

were no differences when those respon- 

ses were considered in terms of educa- 
tional background and military status. 

The same conclusions could be drawn 

for differences arising from the re- 

maining background factors as were 
drawn for items felt to affect the re- 

spondents personally with these added 
exceptions: (a) the greater the amount 

of education, the less the number of 

items which were provocative of posi- 
tive responses; (b) there was no differ- 
ence in the responses of the men, the 
married respondents, the high-school 
teachers, nor those with teaching ex- 
perience in communities of less than 
2,500; and those from communities of 
less than 2,500 were very sure of their 
responses to these items; (c) there was 
no difference in the responses of those 
graduated from teachers colleges and 
universities who felt very sure of their 
responses to these items, but there was 
a difference between them and those 
graduated from private colleges. 


i) 
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In an analysis of the possible sources of 
satisfaction in teaching, considered in terms of 
this same question, one finds that 

1. The respondents were very sure of their 
responses to each of the items which 
were considered possible sources of sat- 
isfaction. 

2. Twenty-eight percent of the items which 
were provocative of feelings of positivity 
were possible sources of satisfaction from 
the standpoint of what teachers wanted, 
and 72% were possible sources of satis- 
faction from the standpoint of what was ex- 
pected of them. 

3. The respondents were very sure of their 
responses to each item in each of the cat- 
egories. 

4. There seemed to be some reason to be- 
lieve, in summarizing the data concern- 
ing the possible sources of satisfaction, 
that the number of items which were pro- 
vocative of positive responses, according 
to this sample, were due perhaps in part 
to differences in the several background 
factors. In brief, (a) there were no differ- 
ences in these responses when they were 
considered in terms of marital status, ed- 
ucational background, and military status; 
(b) there was no difference in the respons- 
es of the men, the high-school teachers, 
and those from communities of less than 
2.500 who were very sure of their respon- 
ses to all items; (c) there was no difference 
in the responses of those graduated from 
teachers colleges and universities, but 
they were very sure of their responses 
to more items than were those graduated 
from private colleges; (d) with the above 
exception, the same conclusions could be 
drawn for differences arising from these 
background factors as were drawn for 
items felt to affect the respondents per- 
sonally. 

. When these responses were considered 
in terms of the background factors, it 
was found that the men, the married and 
single respondents, those with less than 
the M.A. degree and those with less than 
the Ph.D. degree, high-school teachers, 
those with and without military status, 
and those from communities of less than 
2,500, felt very sure of their responses 
to all items. 


uo 


The women were very sure of their responses 
to less items (45) than the men(47). Administra- 
tors were very sure of their responses to less 
items (30) than high-school teachers (47). The 
graduates from teachers colleges and univer- 
sities were very sure of more items (46) than 
those graduated from private colleges (36). 
Those with teaching experience in communities 
of less than 2,500 were very sure of their re- 
sponses to more items (46) than were those 
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from teaching communities of 39,000 to 150,000 
(39), 10,000 to 39,000 (4), and 2,500 to 10,000 (2). 
Those from communities of 10,000 to 39,000 
were very sure of their responses to more items 
(30) than were those from communities of 2,500 
to 10,000 (7) and over 150,000 (6). Those with 
more than ten years of teaching experience were 
very sure of their responses to more items (44) 
than were those with two to five years of teach- 
ing experience (36), one to two years of teaching 
experience (24), five to ten years of teaching ex- 
perience (19), and less than one year of teaching 
experience (15). 

In brief. it may be said that 


1. There was no one possible source of sat- 
isfaction or annoyance in teaching. 

2. There were actually 168 out of 215 items 
which were possible loci of annoyance. 

3. That possible sources of annoyance arose 
more out of what they thought was expect- 
ed of them. 

4. That certain categories contained a higher 
percentage of annoyance than others: 87% 
of the items referring to the physical plant, 
82°, of the items referring to the child, 
55% of the items referring to teacher-per- 
sonnel relationships, and 36% of the items 
referring to the curriculum were possi- 
ble loci of annoyance from the stand- 
point of what teachers wanted and what 
they thought was expected of them. 

. The background of the respondents: sex, 
marital status, educational background, 
type of position, military status, type of 
teacher training institution, size of teach- 
ing community, size of home community, 
and length of teaching experience appear- 
ed to color their responses. (a) The men 
were annoyed with more items than the 
women; the women, however, were an- 
noyed more frequently with items refer- 
ring to the child and to teacher-personnel 
relationships; (b) the married respond- 
ents were annoyed with more items than 
the single respondents; the single re- 
spondents were annoyed with more items 
referring to the child than to items in any 
other category; (c) those with less than 
the M.A. degree were annoyed with more 
items in each category than were those 
with less than the Ph.D. degree. This 
latter group found more items referring 
to the child annoying than from any other 
area; (d) high-school teachers felt that 
items from every area were annoying 
while administrators considered only one 
item from the area of teacher-personnel 
relationships and one from the physical 
plant annoying; (e) those without military 
status found more items annoying in all 
areas than did those with military status; 
(f) none of the items referring to the phys- 
ical plant were annoying to graduates 
from universities and private colleges, 





and only one item referring to teacher- 
personnel relationships was annoying to 
university graduates. In other areas, 
these graduates found many less items 
annoying than did the graduates from 
teachers colleges who were annoyed with 
items from every category. The gradu- 
ates from teachers colleges were annoyed 
with more items referring to the child 
than with items referring to the curricu- 
lum and the physical plant. They were 
annoyed with more items referring to 
teacher-personnel relationships than 
were graduates from other types of tea- 
cher-training institutions; (g) those with 
teaching experience in communities of 
less than 2,500 were annoyed with many 
more items than were those with teaching 
experience in communities of any other 
size. Those with teaching experience in 
communities of 2,500 to over 150,900 did 
not consider any of the items referring to 
the physical plant annoying. Only three 
items referring to the curriculum were 
annoying, and only five items referring to 
teacher-personnel relationships were an- 
noying. Annoyances, however, did occur 
in the category referring to the child for 
all these groups; (h) teachers from com- 
munities of less than 2,500 were annoyed 
with items from every category while 
those from communities of 2.500 to 39.- 
909 were not annoyed with any of the items 
referring to the physical plant, the curric- 
ulum, and teacher-personnel relationships. 
What items were annoying came from the 
category referring to the child. There 
were three items in each of the categories 
referring to the child, to the curriculum 
and to teacher-personnel relationships 
which were annoying to those from com- 
munities of over 150,090. None of the 
items referring to the physical plant were 
annoying to this latter group; (i) the more 
the experience, the larger the number of 
annoyances in each area, with the larger 
number of possible sources of annoyances 
coming from the category referring to the 
child. Those with less than five years of 
teaching experience found that none of the 
items referring to the physical plant were 
annoying; they found only one item refer- 
ring to teacher-personnel relationships 
annoying, and only four items referring tc 
the curriculum were annoying. Those with 
less than one year to over ten years of 
teaching experience found items referring 
to the child annoying. 


. In considering the possible loci of satis- 


faction, it may be said that: (a) there 
were 49 frequently mentioned sources of 
satisfaction; (b) these possible sources of 
satisfaction arose more out of what teach- 
ers thought was expected of them than out 
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of what they wanted; (c) 50% of the possible 
sources of satisfaction came from the cate- 
gory referring to the curriculum, 34% re- 
ferred to teacher-personnel relationships, 
12% referred to the child, and but 2% re- 
ferred to the physical plant. 
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Satisfactions and annoyances grow both from 
situations and persons. Some persons tend to be 
annoyed with many more items than others; some 
situations are doubtless more annoying or more 
satisfying than others. 
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SECTION I 


INTRODUCTION 


4, The Problem Stated and Techniques Outlined 





The ideal of free public education in America 
has contributed greatly to the industrial revolu- 
tion and the development of our modern scientif- 
ic age. The spiral of invention and the steady 
thrust of scientific research into the nature of 
our physical universe, has released man from a 
great deal of his former drudgery and raised the 
standard of living of the average man to a height 
enjoyed by the citizens of no other country. But 
with this has naturally come an increasingly com- 
plex society requiring longer periods of training 
in preparation of the technical and social skills 
required in our modern age. 

This phenomenal development has created its 
problem in the educational world as well as in 
all other areas. The greatly increasing numbers 
of young people who are seeking entrance into our 
institutions of higher learning, their increasingly 
wide range of aptitudes and abilities, and the 
constantly increasing part that schools and col- 
leges are expected to play in the total develop- 
ment of citizenship and personality of youth, 
have made it difficult for these institutions to 
provide adequately for those who seek admission. 

It was inevitable that the greater the number 
of youth receiving elementary education, the 
greater would be the demand for secondary edu- 
cation, and, in turn, college training. This trend 
is given current impetus by the Veterans Admin- 
istration educational program, and the recom- 
mendation of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education which urges enrollment in col- 
lege of up to sixty percent of all secondary 
school graduates by 1960. 

This relatively sudden flood of eager youth 
knocking at the gates of our higher institutions 
has stimulated progressive thinking to attack the 
problem. The philosophy and purpose of higher 





education must be re-evaluated and considered in 
the light of curricula of sufficient breadth and 


variety to meet the needs of the increasing en- 
rollments and wider range of abilities and inter- 
ests. 

However, breaking tradition is never easy, 
and it was difficult for many to give up the orig- 
inal concept of a college or university as an ex- 
clusive institution in which highly selected indi- 
viduals were to receive concentrated training in 
a narrow curriculum. This concept prevails 
stubbornly in spite of mounting evidence that 
some college entrance requirements are invalid 
in their attempt to predict college success and 
thus are unfair to many worthy young people; ana 
that the college could and should broaden its cur- 
riculum to attract students of many kinds of abil- 
ities other than the purely academic. 

Besides the broad problem of articulating 
secondary and higher education, there is the nec- 
essity of measuring the student's potentialities 
and predicting as early as possible his probable 
success in college at the time he enters and to 
help him become placed in the fields of learning 
or training for which is is best fitted and from 
which he will derive the most benefit. 

Thus, the opposing theories of restricting 
college attendance by rigid college entrance re- 
quirements, versus the idea of permitting all to 
enter a college of broad offerings, has provoked 
a considerable body of investigations and re- 
ports during the past few years. The problem of 
this study is to summarize in one volume, a wide 
sampling of these reports. 

Since this problem is related so closely to 
the matter of college entrance requirements, 
the present study presents first a short history 
of that subject, pointing out the changes that have 
been made in the light of changing philosophies of 
education and data from educational researca, 
testing the validity of certain college entrance re- 
quirements of long standing and their ability to 
select college entrants satisfactorily as they 
were formerly thought to do. Consideration is 
then given to the measurement techniques and 
predictive factors that have been discovered and 
ithe extent to which they have been able to meet 
‘this problem. 
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Because of the scope of the problem, the pres- 
ent study is limited to a consideration of studies 
covering only colleges of liberal arts andteach- 
ers colleges. Materials for the study were ob- 
tained wherever possible from original reports. 
Otherwise, articles appearing in leading educa- 
tional and professional publications were used 
and credit given for all references and quota- 
tions. 

The criterion of college success in practic- 
ally all cases was college marks received for a 
given period of time, usually the first semester, 
quarter, or year, although a few studies included 
the entire four years. These marks were nearly 
always transmuted to honor point averages or 
ratio by arbitrarily assigning a numerical value 
to each letter grade received and dividing this 
total by the number of college hour credits re- 
ceived. The coefficient of correlation between 
factors and the criterion was the usual means of 
showing relationships, and the predictive value 
of the factor was inferred from the size ot the co- 
efficient. Since relatively few of the writers 
subjected their data to finer statistical analyses 
such as the test for linearity of regression, cor- 
rection for attenuation and alienation, only raw or 
uncorrected coefficients of correlation are re- 
ported in the present summary unless otherwise 
noted. 


B. The History of College Entrance Require- 
ments in America 








Changes in college entrance requirements in 
America during the seventeenth century practic- 


[States and Maryland in 1892. Other such Organ- 
izations were the Association of Colleges ang 
Preparatory Schools of the Southern States, 199; 
and the North Central Association of Colleges ay 
Secondary Schools in 1895. These four with the 
famous Committee of Ten on Secondary Schoo} 
Studies, and the Committee on College Entrang 
Requirements of the National Education Associ. 
tion, did great pioneering in securing uniformity 
in admission requirements. 

The College Entrance Examination Board 
grew out of the Committee of Ten, 1896, with 
first examinations given in 1901. In 1943, a toty 
of 23,281 candidates took the examinations in 3)) 
centers. Forty-eight colleges are members of 
the Board. In 1911, Harvard first permitted ep. 
trance by the new plan of examination in some 
prescribed and some elective subjects, thus re- 
ducing the extent to which the college dictates 
curricula to secondary schools. Since 1916, the 
College Entrance Examination Board has set such 
examinations. 

The psychological examination for selecting 
candidates for admission was introduced by Col- 
umbia University in 1919, following its success 
in 1918 of selecting candidates for the Student's 
Army Training Corps by requiring them to take 
the Thorndike Tests for Mental Alertness. The 
new plan resulted in larger enrollments from a 
wider geographical range, and provided increas- 
ingly accurate prediction of college success. 

The necessity for a uniform system of meas- 
uring secondary school preparation grew out of 
confusion as to the definition of the terms ‘‘cred- 

, ‘‘unit’’, and ‘“‘point’’. In 1902, the North 


it 
ally parallels those of Harvard College which | Central Association defined the unit as a ‘‘course 


was founded in 1636. Proficiency in Latin and 
Greek were the only academic requirements for 
admission until the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. About 1870, the old colonial college with its 
medieval traditions and narrow curriculum was 
rather rapidly transformed into the modern univer - 
sity with many new subjects and the elective sys- 
tem. Uniformity of admission disappeared, but 
there was a definite trend toward tests of power 
rather than the acquisition of facts as entrance 
requirements. 

However, colleges were reluctant to give up 
the classics as the first requirement, and the 
academy became the college preparatory school 
and the new high school was frankly regarded as 
the ‘‘people’s college’’ for those not going to col- 
lege. It was when graduates of the high school 
insisted on admission to college that the problem 
of articulation arose. 

The first attempt at colleges and preparatory 
schools getting together was the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
organized in 1885, with 73 institutions enrolled. 
Out of this grew the Commission of Colleges in 
New England on Entrance Examinations. The 
second such organization was the Association of 


covering a school year of not less than 35 weeks 
with four or five periods at least 45 minutes each 
week.’’ In 1906, the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching adopted this definition 
and because of the influence of the organization 
the unit became known as the ‘‘Carnegie Unit"’, 
which is practically universal today. The same 
organization defined 14 units as the minimum 
amount of preparation in four years of academy 
or high school. In 1911, the National Education 
Association recommended 15 units, and this lat- 
ler number became universally adopted. 


A comparison of McKowan’s findings in 1924 
(26) and those of Brammell in 1932 (4), show 
little change in the requirements of English, 
mathematics or social science. The trend tow- 
ard less units of foreign language required con- 
tinued during the period with the exception of 
those institutions in northeastern United States. 
Tomlinson (39) studied entrance requirements 
in 318 colleges from 1932 to 1944, and found 
that 42 percent had made no change in require- 
ments during these years. Forty percent had 
liberated their admission requirements, while 
eighteen percent had made them less liberal. 
Thus is shown the continued reluctance to mod- 





Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the Middle 


ify entrance requirements in spite of the mount- 
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ing evidence as to the lack of validity of some 
college entrance requirements. The following 
sections will summarize some of the studies 
which have been made to determine the validity 
of these college entrance requirements. 


SECTION Il 
HIGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP AND PATTERN 
OF SUBJECTS TAKEN AND THE RELATION 
OF THESE FACTORS TO COLLEGE SUCCESS 
A, High School Average as a Predictor 





Among all the factors contributing to predic- 
tion of scholastic success in college, the stu- 
dent’s average grade in high school continues 
to show the highest correlation with later college 
scholarship average. This seems to hold true 
whether the reports be of individual investiga- 
tions or summaries of several like studies. 

The tendency is all the more convincing when 
the coefficients of correlation continue high in 
spite of variation inthe weightings used to reduce 
high school grades to comparable averages, the 
size of the group studied, kinds of marking sys- 
tems used, the length of college course consider- 
ed as a criterion, and other factors which make 
it difficult to reduce the material to comparable 
data. 

The present summary of 32 coefficients of 
correlation range from .29 to .83 and have a 
median of .56. Douglass (83) summarized 67 
studies made before 1931 and found the report- 
ed coefficients of correlation between high 
school averages and college scholarship aver- 
aged .54. Symonds (37) reported a summary 
average of .47 for the 28 studies which he sum- 
marized in 1929. 

Comprehensive studies involving many high 
school graduates and their records in several 
colleges or universities are most numerous. 
Clem (9) in 1922, found the relationship to be 
as follows in four institutions: Carnegie Insti- 
tute, .29; Columbia University, .45; Cornell 
University, 147; and Ohio State University, .38. 
Odell (139) studied the record of 2,000 Illinois 
high school graduates in college in 1924, and 
found the correlation with the criterion to be 
55. Pierson (146) in 1928, reported a coeffic- 
ient of correlation of .52 between Los Angeles 
high school graduates and their college marks. 

Tribilcock (179) checked the success of 651 
high school graduates in many colleges and 
universities in 1938. In Table I is shown the 
relative number of college hours carried and 
the average grade made by these graduating in 
the top third, middle third, and lowest third of 
their high school classes. The table clearly 
shows the most hours and best grades declining 
uniformly from the top third to the lowest third. 
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1. Raising the requirements necessary to 
obtain a recommendation to college is not war- 
ranted in the light of the past and current per- 
formance of our graduates. 

2. Colleges are right in anticipating that 
the most unsatisfactory results will come from 
students of low rank in high school. 

3. Colleges which impose an admission 
standard of scholarship considerably above a 
minimum passing grade are probably excluding 
students who are capable of satisfactory work. 

4. Colleges which take students without re- 
zard to their high school rank are performing a 
real educational service in many cases, in-as- 
much as they open the door of opportunity to 
many who otherwise would find themselves cut 
off from a college career. These students can 
either remain and graduate from such an insti- 
tution or, on establishing their ability to do col- 
lege work, can transfer to the first instance. 

5. While it is wasteful and otherwise unde- 
sirable to have the unfit in college, it is also 
wasteful and otherwise undesirable to keep the 
fit out of college. For many students there is 
no adequate test of fitness except the actual 
attempt to carry college work. (P. 546) 

Garrett (103) reported in 1944 that the high 
school record of 209 graduates of the Warren G. 
Harding High School of Warren, Ohio, correlated 
.67 - .027 with first semester average in 52 dif- 
ferent colleges attended by these graduates. 

Finch and Nemzek (96) at the University of 
Minnesota High School in 1934 found the coef- 
ficient of correlation between high and college 
grades to be .77. However, in this study, high 
school records from only one high school were 
used where the grading system was uniform, 
and was based upon superior measurements. 
This shows the added advantage of measuring 
both college success and high school record in 
the same institutions. It also gives added 
weight to the supposition that if all high school 
grades and all college grades could be reduced 
to comparable bases throughout the nation, a 
student’s probable success in college could be 
much more accurately predicted, since correl- 
ations between high school and college work 
would presumably yield higher coefficients. 


1. Studies within Single Institutions of Higher 
Learning 


The most popular type of study is that made 
within a single institution, of grades made in 
that institution by students from many high 
schools or preparatory schools. 


a. First Semester or First Quarter Col- 
lege Grades as a Criterion 


Using first semester or first quarter college 





He makes the following conclusions: 





averages as a criterion seemed to be most pop- 
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TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF COLLEGE GRADES RECEIVED BY THE RESPECTIVE THIRDS 
651 CASES (AFTER TRIBILCOCK (179)) 





Total No. 
Hrs. Carried 


%A 





Highest Third 
Middle Third 


Lowest Third 





4362 


3100 


22.5 


7.3 





4.1 




















TABLE 1 


STUDIES IN THE CORRELATION OF AVERAGE HIGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP 


WITH COLLEGE AVERAGE 





Reference 


Institution 


Variable 


No. of 
Subjects Time 





Scates (164) 
Cocking & Holy (10) 
Beatley (51) 
Henderson (19) 


Anderson & 
Spencer (42) 
Symonds (37) 
Somers (35) 
Proctor (150) 
Odell (139) 


Douglass (83) 
Jones (123) 


Pierson (146) 
Hartson (16) 


Whitney (187) 
Prosser (30) 
Crawford & 
Burnham (77) 
Patterson (143) 


Hartson (112) 


Finch & Nemzek (96) 
Byrns & Henmon(96) 
Read (151) 


Garrett (103) 


Chicago Univ. 
Ohio Univ. 
Harvard Univ. 
Columbia Univ. 
Carnegie Inst. 
Ohio Univ. 


Yale Univ. 
Hawaii Univ. 
Colorado S. T. C. 
Standford Univ. 
Illinois Univ. 
Illinois Univ. 
Oregon Univ. 
Indiana S. T. C. 
Indiana S. T. C. 
““College’’ 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin College 
Colorado S. T. C. 
Iowa Univ. 


Yale Univ. 
Minnesota Univ. 
Minnesota Univ. 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin College 
Minnesota Univ. 
Minnesota Univ. 
Wichita Univ. 
Wichita Univ. 
Wichita Univ. 
52 Colleges 


Ave. 
Ave. 
Ave. 
Ave. 
Ave. 
Ave. 


HS. 
H.S. 
HS. 
HS. 
H.S. 
H.S. 


Ave. 
Ave. 
Ave. 


HS. 
H.S. 
HS. 


Ave. 
H.S. Ave. 
H.S. Ave. 
H.S. Ave. 


HS. 


1707 
266 
423 





Number of coefficients 
Range 
Median 


32 
-29 to .83 
56 





27 
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ylar, probably due to the ease with which such 
data are gathered. Cocking and Holy (10) re- 
ported this coefficient to be .55 at Ohio State 
University in 1921. Symonds (37) in 1922, re- 
ported exactly the same at the University of 
Hawaii. At Stanford University in 1924, Proctor 
(11) found the relationship to be .45 for men and 
52 for women, for first quarter scholarship. 
Jones’ (123) figure at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege in 1927-28 was .56, among freshmen pre- 
paring to become teachers at the end of the year. 
He suggested that the motivation among this 

select group with definite vocational goals may 
have influenced their grades in college. 

Prosser (30) reported that 280 women's first 
semester averages at the University of Iowa cor- 
related .51 with the high school average in 1930. 
Clark (72) at Northwestern University in 1931, 
reported correlations of .51 to .58 for men, and 
from .53 to .59 for women. 
University found a coefficient of correlation of 
.63 in 1936. The median coefficient of correla- 
tion in these seven studies is .548. 





















b. First Year College Grades as a Cri- 
terion 






Reports of correlations between high school 





stantially higher coefficients. They run as fol- 
lows: Scates (164) .61; Odell (139) . 55; Jones 
(123) .60; Whinery (186) . 50; Crawford (76) 
.57; Finch and Nemzek (92) . 77; and Read 
(151) .67. Whinery says: 
As a result of the cumulative evidence of 
these continuation studies, Colorado State 
Teachers College adopted, in September, 
1929, new entrance requirements which 
disregard the details of the subject content 
of the high school curriculum, but place 
major stress on rank of total achievement 
in secondary school work and on native in- 
telligence of the entering high school grad- 
uate. (P. 674) 












Read (151). concluded from his study at 
Wichita Municipal University in 1936: 

When we attempt to predict averages for 

the entire freshman year, the high school 
average is the best single criterion avail- 
able at the first of the year. (P. 188) 


It seems important to note..... that in 
any situation such as a municipal univer- 
sity with many students coming from the 
same school system, prediction of the 
first semester average, certainly to the 
extent of placing the upper, middle, or 
lower third of the freshman class, can be 
made the basis of high school average 
alone. (P. 188) 


Read (151) at Wichita 


average and first year college average show sub- 
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c. More Than One Year College Grades as 
a Criterion 


Some of the coefficients of correlation be- 
tween high school grades and more than one year 
of college work, are: Anderson and Spencer (42) 
Yale, 4-year average, .54; Odell (139), various 
colleges 4-year average . 54; Douglass (83) Uni- 
versity of Oregon, five consecutive semester 
averages, . 56; Pierson (145) grades of Los An- 
geles High School in college in 1928, . 52; Hart- 
son (110) 1932, Oberlin College, student college 
grade, . 47 for women, and . 52 for men; Byrns 
and Henmon (67) University of Wisconsin, 1935, 
. 14 (a very high correlation with no apparent ex- 
planation). The median of these seven coeffic- 
ients is . 53. 

From this limited number of studies it would 
appear that high school average predicts first 
year college average better than the college av- 
erage of any lesser or greater part of the total 
college course. 


2. Other Studies 


The relative value of high school average 
scholarship as a predictive measure is brought 
out by some of the writers. Beatley (51) obser- 
ved that the coefficient of correlation of .56 be- 
tween high school average and first and second 
year averages at Harvard in 1922, was greater 
than the coefficients of correlation of .50 and 
-45 between College Entrance Examination Board 
examination scores, and the first and second 
semester grades, respectively. Crawford (76), 
when he found the high school average and first 
year average of 3,277 freshmen at Yale between 
1931 and 1934, to be correlated .51, observed: 
‘‘At Yale, freshman average consistently correl- 
ates better with secondary school grades than 
they do with the College Board Examination ave- 
rage.’’ (P. 345) 

Kaulfers (124) summarized six studies made 
up to 1931 between high school average in all 
subjects and college achievement in foreign lang- 
uage. He found the highest coefficient to be .57 
and the lowest .37 with a median of .52. 

A summary of the studies above which report- 
ed coefficients of correlation between high school 
and college scholarship, is given in Table I. 






B. Other Methods or Reporting High School Ach- 
ievements 





1. High School Rank 


Rank in high school graduating class, based 
upon grade, has been used by some investigators 
as a basis of high school record instead of the 








usual grade average. 
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2. Percentile Rank 


Although the percentile rank is influe.ced by 
the varying numbers in graduating classe, the 
reports of this method and the resulting coeffic- 
ients of correlation with college average include, 
Goldthorpe (106), Northwestern University, 1920, 
-62, with first year college grades; Johnson (121) 
University of Minnesota, 1921, .63; Fricken (101) 
Macalester College, grade point average at the 
end of the first semester of 1928, 1929, and 1932: 
men, .69, women .69, and all, .68, and for the 
four-year average for all, .67; Crawford (75), 
Yale, 1929, first year of college, .61, and ina 
later study, .57; Williams (189), University of 
Minnesota, 1926, .68 for men and .53 for women; 
Patterson (143), College of Education, University 
of Minnesota. .268 for those entering the College 
of Literature and Arts, and .44 for transfer 
students; Douglass and Lovegren (84), University 
of Minnesota 1936, .425; Williamson and Free- 
man (190), University of Minnesota, .47, .45, and 
.92 for three groups studied between 1933 and 
1934; Butsch (65) Marquette University, between 
1934 and 1937, .56; Seyler (167) College of Lib- 
eral Arts, University of Illinois, 1935, 1936, and 
1937, .60. The median of these eighteen coeffic- 
ients of correlation between high school percen- 
tile rank in graduating class and later college 
record. is .575. 

Clark (72) at Northwestern University in 1931, 
studied the relative predictive value of high 
school average and high school percentile rank, 
and found a .10 point advantage for average 
grades, and a correlation of .768 between the two 
factors. However. he says: 


In conclusion, these data do not indicate a 
convincing superiority of high school rank 
over average, or of average over rank, for 
selecting freshmen who will make good 
grades in college. (P. 766) 


Seyler (167) in his study referred to above, 
concluded: 


1. .... inorder to predict a most prob- 
able average of at least 3.000 (grade of 
C) for a student entering Liberal Arts 
and Science, he must have at least a 
percentile rank of 58 in his high school 
graduating class. 


. «...the probable scholastic average 
that would be made during the first 
year in college by a freshman with a 
percentile rank of 50 in his high school 
class, would be 2.8535 with a standard 
error of estimate of .6692; and the 
chances are 68 in 100 that the actual av- 
erage would fall within the limits of 
2.8535 + .6692 or between 3.5227 and 
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3. Quartile Rank 


Martin (132) found the relation of high schoo} 
quartile rank with first semester average at 
Trenton State Teachers College in 1936, to be 
.26, and .30 for the four-year college average, 
Requa (156) considered the quartile rank in high 
school and the record in Southern Branch of 
Idaho University in the fall of 1938, and concludeq 
“Tt is apparent that in general we can expect 
scholastic rank in high school to determine very 
largely what success the student will have in _ 
college.’* (P. 304) 

Berg, Larsen and Gilbert (53) in 1943, report- 
ed on the progress of 79 students entering the 
University of Illinois College of Liberal Arts an 
Science from the low quarter of their respective 
high school graduating classes: 


Only 15% of the low quarter student earned 
grades above the all-freshman grade point 
average of 3.178, while 61% of the regular 
students earned above this average. (P. 54) 


The lowest quarter group was approximate- 
ly one deviation below the mean of the reg- 
ular group in grades and in test scores. 
‘P. 59) 


4. Other Ranking Methods 


Reporting on the opposite standing in high 
school, Hilts (116) recently reported on the aca- 
demic achievement of honor entrance scholarship 
holders in Chicago University in 1941 and 1942. 
The median grade point average made by honor 
entrance scholarship holder on comprehensive ex- 
aminations their freshman year was 2.63, while 
that of the ineligible group was but 1.03, showing 
the obvious superiority of the scholarship group. 

Ellefson (93) found the coefficient of correla- 
tion of .56 between the number of ‘‘recommended 
grades’’ in high school subjects, (mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, biology, foreign language, 
history, and English), and first semester average 
at the University of California in 1921-23. Segal 
(166) found that the total high school ‘‘A’s’’ and 
**B’s’’ correlated .42 with later junior college 
grades at Long Beach. Douglass (83) compared 
the ‘‘Principal’s Quartile Rating’’ on scholar- 
ship ability with college average grade for five 
terms at the University of Oregon and found the 
coefficient of correlation to be .48. 

A summary of the studies in the relationship 
between standing in high school graduating class 
and other qualities and later scholarship in col- 
lege is given in Table II. 

The 29 coefficients of correlation between 
rank in high school graduating class and grades 
in college in Table Ill, range from .18 to .72 
with a median of .548. This would indicate that 
class rank, percentile or quartile rank number 





2.1843. (P. 16-17). 


of ‘‘A’s’’ and ‘‘B’s’’, principal’s ratings, and 
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TABLE I 


STUDIES MADE OF STUDENTS’ RANK IN HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS 
AND THEIR GRADES IN COLLEGE 





No. of 
Date Reference Institution Variable Students 





1920 Goldthorpe (106) Northwestern Univ. H.S. Rank 136 
1921 Ellefson (93) California Univ. H.S.Grades 143 
1921 Johnson (121) Minnesota Univ. HS. %ile 
1923 " Minnesota Univ. H.S. Gile men 
1923 ae Minnesota Univ. HS. ile women 
1928 Fricken (101) Macalester College H.S. Rank 126 w. 
1928 “9 Macalester College H.S. Rank 132 m. 
1928 es Macalester College H.S. Rank both 
1928 ‘s Macalester College H.S. Rank both 
1929 Crawford (75) Yale Univ. H. S. Class 501 m. 
1931 sg Yale Univ. H.S. Rank 3277 
1926 Williamson (189) Minnesota Univ. HS. %ile 300 m. 
1926 " Minnesota Univ. H.S. Bile 287 w. 
1931 Segal (166) Long Beach Jr. Col. H.S. A’s & 

B’s 90 w. 


1931 Patterson (143) Minnesota Univ. H.S. Rank 300 


1931 Minnesota Univ. H.S. Rank 229 
1927 Douglass (83) Oregon Univ. Principal’s 
Quartile Rat- 
ing of: 
School Apt. 385 
Industry 385 
Lead’ship 385 
Citiz’ship 385 
Williamson & 
Freeman (190) Minnesota Univ. HS. Gile 379 
ee Minnesota Univ. HS. Gile 951 
a Minnesota Univ. H.S. Gile 283 
Douglass & 
Lovegren (84) Minnesota Univ. HS. Gile 190 
4 Minnesota Univ. H.S. Sile 827 
Martin (132) Trenton S. T. C. H.S. Q’ile 228 
< Trenton S. T. C. HS. Q’ile 123 
Butsch (65) Marquette Univ. H.S. Rank 750 
Seyler (167) Illinois Univ. H.S. Rank 3006 


Number of Coefficients = 29 

Range -18 to .72 
Median -548 
S.D. 24.66 








other methods of indicating high school scholar- 
ship are, in general, not as effective in predict- 
ing college success as is the average of high 
school grades, which in Table IT shows a medi- 
an coefficient of correlation of .56 with the cri- 
terion, among the studies reported. However, 
until there is a closer agreement among invest- 
igators as to the relative predictive value of 
these many ways of considering students’ 
**standings*’ or ‘‘rank"’ in high school, it is not 
well to state that either is of better worth. The 
success which Douglass (83) had with principals’ 
quartile ratings as a predictive factor, gives 
real promise and the technique deserves further 
trial to test its possibilities. Principals’ ratings 
on other items, however, such as leadership and 
courtesy. proved to be of very low validity. 

Other conclusions which seem justified from 
these studies were: 


1. High school scholarship shows closer re- 
lation to college scholarship than does 
any other one factor, the coefficients of 
correlation being usually in the early 
fifties. 


. The records of graduates of any one 
particular high school show a closer 
correlation with this group’s later suc- 
cess in one or many colleges, than do 
the records of students from several 
high schools with their later college rec- 
ord. This would indicate that coefficients 
of correlation in the future will rise in 
proportion to the improved techniques of 
reducing many differing high school and 
college grading systems to a more com- 
parable basis. 


. High school scholarship correlates more 
closely with first year college record. 
than it does with any lesser or greater 
portion of the total college record. 


C. The Pattern of High School Subjects Taken 





The old belief so firmly held in the early per- 
iod of American higher education that the pattern 
or number of units in particular secondary 
school subjects, especially foreign language, had 
much to do with later success in college, has 
yielded to studies which have almost uniformly 
repudiated this belief. 

Gebhardt (14) studied the relation between 
units of high school subjects and college scholar- 
ship in 1922-23, and found: 


There is no significant evidence in this in- 
vestigation to show that one subject or group 
of subjects is of greater value in itself than 
any other, as an aid to successful work. . . 
The evidence tends to show that two people 
of equal ability, studying different subjects 
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in high school, may do college work of equa! 
grade. 


Bolenbaugh and Proctor (57), in 1926, found 
that the high school average students entering 
college with less than three vocational subjects, 
correlated only .28 with their college average, 
while the record of those entering college with 
three or more vocational subjects correlated .49 
with their college work. The authors said: 
‘‘Whatever the explanation, it is rather discon- 
certing to have the tradition that an academic 
pattern of high school work is a better index oj 
college success than a vocational pattern so 
widely shaken.’’ (P. 91) 

Ellefson (93) found no correlation between 
number of high“school credits and college grades, 
May (133) found this coefficient tobe .22. Nelson 
(137), in 1931, says: ‘‘It does appear... . that 
there seems to be less justification for requiring 
any specific amount of work in any subject.”’ 
(P. 263) 

Douglass (83) studied the relation of the num- 
ber of unit credits in various high school sub- 
jects with average college marks with intelli- 
gence and industry held constant, and concluded: 


The number of units taken in any one sub- 
ject matter field does not furnish any use- 
ful basis for predicting college success, all 
coefficients except that in foreign language 
being practically zero, and that exception 
(.17) not being sufficiently great to be of any 
significance. (P. 13) 


Friedman (13), and Byrns and Henmon (68) 
reported on the number of credits in social 
studies, mathematics,. and foreign language re- 
spectively, in high school, and their relation to 
college success. The latter authors said: 


The pragmatic sanction may justify the be- 
lief that foreign language and mathematics 
are valuable instruments of instruction, 
but the evidence does not indicate that they 
are sacrosanct. They have probably been 
valued out of proportion to their significance 
for success in college. Their prominence 
both in high school curriculum and in col- 
lege entrance requirements must be justi- 
fied on some grounds other than mental 
training, for the facts seem to show that 
these subjects do not develop a student’s 
capacity for successful college work. 

(P. 104) 


Reeves and Russell (32) reported that high 
school Latin majors made superior Latin grades 
in college, but achieved practically on the level 
with high school social science majors in col- 
lege subjects outside the major. 

Patterson (143) and Vaughan (181) made sim- 
ilar studies, the latter reporting as late as 19- 
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49: “To date we have found no study that sup- 
ports the thesis that so called ‘academic’ sub- 
jects constitute a ‘significantly’ better prepar- 
ation for entrance to college than the non- 
academic subjects.’’ (P. 96) 

These studies seem to prove conclusively 
that there is practically no relationship between 
the number or pattern of high school subjects 
and later college success. 


- SECTION Ill 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS AND COLLEGE EN- 
TRANCE TESTS AS BASES FOR PREDIC- 
TING COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT 


A. General Achievement Tests 





The factors rating second in the present sum- 
mary as a basis for predicting scholastic success 
in college are achievementtests and College En- 
trance Examination Board tests. The develop- 
ment of the C E E B test was traced in Section II, 
and Eurich and Cain (12) make this conclusion in 
1941: 


General achievement tests provide a close 
second to high school average as a single 
basis for predicting college scholarship. 
Various investigators have found the rela- 
tionship between the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board Tests and general schol- 
arship to range from .39 to .64. (P. 49) 


Archer (45) found the coefficient of correlation 
between the Regent’s average and college aver- 
age of 828 scholarship holders to be .49. Whit- 
man (188) found very little relationship between 
scores on the C E E B examinations and first 
year grades in college, with coefficients ranging 
from .73 to -.02 with an average of .29. Althou- 
gh Beatley (51) reported a .50 coefficient of cor- 
relation between C E E B scores and first year 
college work at Harvard in 1922, and .46 for the 
second year, the curriculum of preparatory 
schools was then still dominated by colleges, and 
emphasis was placedon preparing for entrance ex- 
aminations. Arlitt and Hall (44) found the col- 
lege entrance scores at Bryn Mawr correlated 
.27 with first year grades and .29 with second 
year grades in 1923. 

Anderson and Spencer (42) found a .34 rela- 
tionship between scores on examinations over 
subjects studied with high standing during the 
last year of high school, and the four-year grade 
average in Yale University in 1919. Condit (74) 
experimented with a local achievement test at 
Colorado State Teachers College in 1926 and 
found its scores correlated .46 with fall quarter 
or .49 with first year college scholarship. 
Crawford (75) found that the C E E B test scores 
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1929. Jones (123) in 1922-28, reported the un- 
usually high coefficient of correlation of .63 for 
fall term and .86 for first year, between scores 
on the Indiana Composite Achievement Test and 
college work. The fact that his group was com- 
posed of the elementary teacher-training group 
in Indiana State Teachers College may have in- 
fluenced the result due to the selectivity and 
common interest of the group. 





Reeves and Russell (32) reported a correla- 


tion of .59 between scores on the Sones-Harry 
Achievement Test and two quarter of scholar- 
ship in Oberlin College in 1928. Prosser (30) 
found the Iowa University qualifying examination 
scores correlated .65 with first semester grades 


there in 1930. Nelson (137) reported a .52 cor- 
relation between Iowa High School Content Ex- 
amination scores and first semester college 
grades. Paul (144) was thoroughly convinced of 
the validity of measuring the general ability and 
proficiency of 3,128 students with reading and 
English tests at lowa State Teachers College in 
1929-33, and says: 
The members of the low five percent on 
tests, failed in 27.8 percent of the work 
carried; those of high percent failed in 
only .3 percent. Ninety percent of the low 
five percent remained an average of 2.6 
quarters and failed in one or more sub- 
jects; while 38 percent of them dropped 
out for low scholarship. Of the high five 
percent, only one received a failure, al- 
though all remained an average of 9.2 
quarters. If graduation from a curriculum 
is the desired outcome of college attend- 
ance, it would appear that those located in 
the low 15 percent group, i.e., below the 15 
percentile in all placement tests, might 
well be advised, under present conditions, 
not to enroll on a degree curriculum. Their 
chances of graduating from a degree curric- 
ulum is rather remote, i.e., one chance in 
ten. (P. 507) 


Iowa High School Content examination scores 
correlated .44 with first terms, .38 with second 
term, and .43 with total year grades at Wichita 
Municipal University in 1936, according to Read 
(151). Weber (183) found a coefficient of correl- 
ation of .47 between C E E B scores and first 
year schooling at Wells College in 1937-41. 

In 1942, the C E E B tried out April Achieve- 
ment Tests in some secondary schools to re- 
place the pre-war June Examinations. Weber 
(184) reported in 1944 that the new test scores 
correlated only .31 with freshmen grades at 
Wells College for 1942-44, whereas the four- 
year average grade had correlated with the old- 
type examinations .46 from 1937 to 1941. He 
explained this difference: ‘‘This is partly because 
the New April Tests are shorter (one hour each) 
and are taken by the candidates before the com- 
pletion of the course involved and because stu- 





correlated .54 with first year college work in 


dents with different amounts of preparation take 
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TABLE IV 


STUDIES IN THE USE OF GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN PREDICTING 
GENERAL SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT IN COLLEGE 





Reference 


Institution 


Test 





Beatley (51) 


Arlitt & 
Hall (44) 


Anderson & 
Spencer (42) 


Condit (74) 
Jones (119) 


Jones (119) 


Reeves & 
Russell (32) 
Crawford (75) 
Prosser (30) 
Segal (166) 
Reed (151) 


Weber (183) 
Weber (183) 
Butsch (65) 
Weaver (185) 


Weber (184) 


Harvard Univ. 
Harvard Univ. 


Bryn Mawr 
Bryn Mawr 


Yale Univ. 


Colorado S.T.C. 
Colorado S.T.C. 
Ge 


Indiana S. T. 


Indiana S. T. C. 


Oberlin Univ. 

Yale Univ. 

Towa Univ. 

Long Beach Jr. Col. 
Wichita Univ. 
Wichita Univ. 
Wichita Univ. 


Wells College 


Wells College 
Marquette Univ. 
Mount Holyoke 
Mount Holyoke 
Wells College 
Wells College 
Wells College 


CEEB Tests 
CEEB Tests 


Col. Ent. Exam. 
Col. Ent. Exam. 


Yale Classif’n, 
New Plan 

Local Achieve. 

Local Achieve. 


Indiana Compre- 
hensive Achieve. 


Indiana Compre- 
hensive Achieve. 


Sones-Harry Ach. 
CEEB Test 

Qualifying Exam. 
Iowa H.S. Content 
Iowa H.S. Content 
Iowa H.S. Content 
Iowa H.S. Content 


CEEB Test 


CEEB Test 
Iowa Content 
CEEB (Essay) 
CEEB (Achieve.) 
CEEB Old Type 
Regents’ Exam. 
CEEB New Apr. 
Exam. 





Total coefficients 
Range of coefficients 
Median 


24 
-23 to .85 
-49 
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Crawley (79) discovered that 96 percent of 
the 900 freshmen making and average of 85 percent 
or above on the Regents’ Examination entering 
Hamilton College in 1930-39, did satisfactory col- 
lege work, while of those making below 75 per- 
cent on the Regents’ Examinations, only 47.6 per- 
cent made satisfactory college marks of 70 per- 
cent or better. 

Leonard and Wood's (21) Carnegie Foundation 
Study in 1938, of the relation of secondary and 
higher education in Pennsylvania, may be men- 
tioned here, although their technique was to use 
achievement test scores during the students’ col- 
lege course as a criterion of college success, 
and therefore is not comparable to the present 
study which uses college scholarship as a criter- 
ion. They reported an average correlation of 
.12 between average standard scores in various 
high school senior tests taken in 1928 and col- 
lege sophomore tests two years later. Total 
scores in the tests taken four years after the 
original tests correlated .72 with original test 
scores. 

Butsch (65) used the Iowa High School Con- 
tent Examination with 750 freshmen entering 
Marquette University between 1934 and 1937, 
and found the scores correlated .47 with first 
semester college grades. Borow (58) in his 
recent article based on former summaries, est- 
imates that the correlation between content ex- 
aminations and college grades has averaged 
about .50, or 13 percent better than guesswork. 

Table IV shows the studies of achievement 
tests used in predicting college success. 

This tendency for later coefficients of cor- 
relation to decrease in size could be due to the 
increasing numbers attending high school, the 
accompanying spread of abilities, and to the 
broadening of curricula and adoption of new 
methods and emphasis in teaching. It is pos- 
sible that the earlier type of high school train- 
ing prepared the student with factual knowledge, 
and that the amount of this knowledge which he 
attained bore a very close relationship to what 
he would later do on achievement tests and in 
college; whereas, the modern high school may 
develop other factors of personality effecting 
his college work more than specific knowledge 
as measured by the achievement test, and there- 
fore render the achievement test less valid as a 
predictive instrument. Whatever the cause, the 
present study is in material agreement with later 
studies and places the factor of achievement 
tests in second place as a single predictor of 
college scholastic achievement. This, too, is in 
agreement with other studies as to the relative 
validity of the two factors of high school achieve- 
ment and achievement tests as predictors. 

But a closer analysis of Table IV and compar- 
ing it with summaries of other predictive factors 
will reveal that general achievement tests, in- 
cluding the college entrance examinations, while 


| 
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the same examination in a given subject.’’ (P. 72)|they are useful tools for scholastic prediction 
!and may well be used as such, should not be used 
as the sole criterion for college entrance. To do 
this would work an unjustified discrimination 
against many students. since it apparently does 
not measure all the factors which contribute to 
the student’s probable success in college. As 
will be brought out later, it is perhaps better to 
base selection on several instruments of predic- 
tion than to use any one as final. 
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B. Elementary Grade School Achievement Tests 





Durflinger (88) was surpised to find a coef- 


ficient of correlation of .47 for men and .51 for 
women between an elementary school achieve- 


ment test and college point average. This possi- 
bility should be experimented with further. 


C. Achievement Tests in Specific Subject Matter 
Fields 





Studies to determine the correlation between 


grades in special subject matter fields in high 
school and later general college achievement, 
faced the inevitable question of whether there is 


a relationship betweenthis one factor and the cri- 
terion or whether the factor of specific high 
school grades is only a part of a larger factor 


such as intelligence, which causes the correla- 
tion. 


Although the median coefficient of correla- 


tion between general achievement test scores 
and college grades was .49, when these achieve- 


ment tests are restricted to specific subject 
matter fields, this median coefficient falls to 
-40 as shown in Table V. 

Averill and Mueller (50) found that the Cross 
English Test, Form I, and the Inglis Test of 
English Vocabulary correlated .39 and .48 re- 
spectively, with first semester grades. Since 
the same tests correlated .39 and .54 with the 


Otis Advanced Intelligence Examination, the 


authors concluded that size of vocabulary is a 
better predictor of college success than knowl- 
edge of grammatical forms. 

Mills (25) reported that the Language Test 
correlated .30 with first quarter grades of 101 
girls at the University of Colorado in 1929. 

Cuff (80) and Nelson (137) also used reading and 
English tests with the latter study reporting the 
high correlation of .67 for the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test with first year grades in college. 
Edds and McCall (92) got a coefficient of cor- 
relation of .44 using the Cross English Test 

in 1933. Segal (166) shows correlations of the 
subject covered in the Iowa High School Con- 
tent Examination and college achievement. The 
interesting thing about Patterson’s (143) study 
at the University of Minnesota was that trans- 
fer students from other colleges to the College 
of Education within the University, had a .376 
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TABLE V 


STUDIES IN THE USE OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN SPECIFIC SUBJECT MATTER 
FIELDS. IN PREDICTING GENERAL SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT IN COLLEGE 








Reference 


Institution 


Test 





Averill & 
Mueller (50) 
Averill & 
Mueller (50) 
Mills (25) 
Cuff (80) 


Nelson (137) 


Segal (166) 


Edds & McCall 
(92) 


Patterson (143) 


o* 


Martin (132) 


Reed (151) 


Weber (183) 


Worcester Normal 
Worcester Normal 
Colorado Univ. 

E. Kentucky S.T.C. 
E. Kentucky S.T.C. 
E. Kentucky S.T.C. 
Iowa S. T. C. 

Iowa S. T. C. 

Iowa S.T.C. 


Long Beach Jr. Col. 


Milligan College 
Minnesota Univ. 
Minnesota Univ. 
Minnesota Univ. 


Minnesota Univ. 
Trenton S. T. C. 


Wichita Univ. 


Wells College 


Cross Eng. 


Inglis Eng. Vocab. 
Lang. Exp. 
Whipple Reading 
Monroe Silent 
Reading Compre. 
Reading Rate 
Local Eng. 
Nelson-Denny 
Reading 
Nelson-Denny 
Reading 
H.S. Content Eng. 
Mathematics 
Science 
Social Studies 


Cross English Test 
Iowa English 1 
Minn. Reading 1 
Minn. Reading 2 


Minn. Reading 1 & 2 
CEEB Tests 
History 
Science 
Mathematics 
Objective Eng. 
Written English 
Oral English 
Iowa Read. Comp. 
Iowa Read. Rate 
Purdue Placement 
Test in English 


CEEB Tests 
English 
Phys. Science 
Latin 
History 
Regents’ Exam. 
English 
Physics & Chem. 
Geometry 
History 
Algebra 
French 
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TABLE V (Continued) 








Reference 


Institution 


Test 


r 





Williamson & 
Freeman (190) 


Weaver (185) 


1941 Votaw (182) 


1945 Smith (169) 


Minnesota Univ 


Minnesota Univ. 
Minnesota Univ. 


Minnesota Univ. 
Minnesota Univ. 
Minnesota Univ. 
Minnesota Univ. 


Minnesota Univ. 
Mt. Holyoke Col. 


Southwest Texas 


Fresno State Col. 


Latin 


Iowa English 
Coop. Gen. Math. 
Coop. Gen. Eng. 
Coop. Contemp. 
Affairs 
Coop. Gen. Math. 
Coop. Gen. Eng. 
Coop. Contemp. 
Affairs 
Coop. World Hist. 
Coop. Gen. Science 
CEEB (Essay) 
English 
French 
Chemistry 
CEEB (Achieve.) 
English 
French 
Coop. Chem. 
Coop. English 
Iowa Reading 
Iowa Reading 


-70 


44 
41 
-36 


-36 
-38 
37 


-36 
-34 
25 


-40+.06 
A -57+.09 
r. -69+.08 


1 yr. -42+.03 
1 yr. -55+.05 
1 yr. -46+.09 
1 yr. -53 
lsem. .44 
2nd sem. .39 





Total coefficients 
Range of coefficients 
Median 


57 
-10 to .70 
-40 
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coefficient of correlation between their Minne- 
sota Reading Test scores and honor point 

ratio, while non-transfers in the College of Ed- 
ucation had a correlation of .282 between the 
same factor and criterion. 

Read (151) found the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
scores correlated .42 with first semester 
scholarship at Wichita Municipal University in 
1936, while the ‘‘rate’’ scores of the same test 
correlated only .16 with the same criterion. 
Scores on the Purdue Placement Test in English 
correlated .41 with first semester scholarship 
for the same group. 

Of Martin’s (132) study of C E E B test scores 
and four-year college average, Written and Oral 
English produced the lowest correlations while 
scores in History and Science ranked the best. 
In this same study, ‘‘Rank in High School Class’”’ 
was the best predictor while ‘‘Freshman Inter- 
views’’ was one of the least effective. 

Templeton (173) used a 29-word vocabulary 
test with 2,519 entering freshmen at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1939, to compare with scores 
on the objective test given, and concluded: ‘‘. . . 
the little 29-word vocabulary test did just as 
well, on the whole, as the much longer objective 
test, in predicting the general semester point 
average of all courses.’’ (P. 215) He states, 
however, that he presented the investigation not 
to show the possibilities or the need of foretell- 
ing a student’s future by a vocabulary test, but 
to provide new evidence to be used in impressing 
upon high school and college students the impor- 
tance of good vocabulary. 

Weber (184) studied the comparative predict- 
ive values of College Entrance Examination 
Board Examinations at Wells College from 1937 
to 1941, and the Regents’ Tests for the same 
time, and felt that the entrance examinations in 
Latin, French and the sciences are superior in- 
struments for predicting work of subsequent ac- 
ademic years. But he refers to Thorndike’s 
study of 13,000 high school students and the lat- 
ter’s decision that some subjects--Latin, French 
algebra, geometry, physical science, --select 
superior intellects rather than make them super- 
ior. She continues to point out that she and 
Thorndike both agree that there is a small but 
real disciplinary value in favor of certain lang- 
uages and sciences in promoting powers of 
clearer thinking and expression which carry over 
into all other school subjects. 

Votaw (182) included in his study of 412 
freshmen at the Southwest Texas State College, 
in 1941, scores on the Use of Library and Study 
Materials Test by Kilpatrick, and found it to cor- 
relate .56 with first year grade point average. 
Thus, another unusual factor is found and may be 
found effective in future studies. 


D. Summary and Conclusions 





The median of the 24 coefficients of correla- 
tion reported between general achievement test 
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scores and subsequent general scholarship in 
college is .49, placing this factor in second place 
and just below high school scholarship (including 
average grade or percentile rating, principal's 
rating, etc.,) regardless of how figured among 
the predictive factors studied in the present sum. 
mary. This is consistent with the respect with 
which it has always been regarded as a college 
entrance requirement and as an instrument for 
predicting scholastic success. In 1943, Dur- 
flinger (88) in his survey of many studies of 
factors, compared the summaries of correlations 
between content examinations and college schol- 
arship before and after 1934. (See Table VI) 

The median of the present summary of 24 co- 
efficients is .49. The median of the 13 studies 
up to and including 1934 is .49. The median of 
the 11 after 1934 is .48. Thus, the present study 
agrees perfectly with Durflinger’s summary of 
studies since 1934, (.48), although the over-all 
median of all coefficients in the present study is 
six points below the average median of studies 
made before 1934. 

Although general achievement tests rate in 
second place in the present summary as predic- 
tors of scholastic success with a median coeffic- 
ient of .49, when these achievement tests are re- 
stricted to specific subject matter fieids, the 
median coefficient of correlation between the 
scores in these specific fields or subjects and 
later average college scholarship in general 
falls to .40. This follows the observation of educa- 
tional psychologists that if a person possesses 
unusually high aptitude in one motor or mental 
ability, he is likely to have superior ability inall 
other areas, but not necessarily to the same ext- 
tent. Thus it follows that if a student shows un- 
usual achievement in one school subject, it does 
not necessarily follow that he will show corres- 
pondingly good work in other fields or in scholar- 
ship in general. However, proficiency in some 
subject matter fields is a better prediction of 
scholastic success in general, than is proficiency 
in others. A breakdown of Table VI is given in 
Table VII, having the relative predictive value of 
each subject mentioned in this regard. 

Latin was at the top with an average of .63 for 
two coefficients of correlation recalls the old 
contention that the mental discipline of Latin 
assures a relative achievement in college; but 
experimentation and study of this problem have 
proved beyond doubt that there are so many 
other factors at work in producing a good Latin 
student, that it is not necessarily the study of 
Latin which makes him a good student in college. 
Good students in Latin have been found to have, 
for instance, high intellectual ability and interest 
as well as other qualities conducive to good 
scholarship, so that it appears that potentially 
good students take Latin while Latin does not 
necessarily make good students. The same holds 
true for French which is rated second in the 
present summary. General reading tests rank 





third and since reading is a field more univer- 
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TABLE VI 


MEDIAN COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT 
EXAMINATIONS AND COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP, FROM SUMMARIES 
MADE BEFORE AND AFTER 1934 (AFTER DURFLINGER) 





Date 
Author Before 1934 


Harl R. Douglass 1931 





David Segel 1934 


Mazie E. Wagner 1934 








After 1934 
G. W. Durflinger 1942 

















TABLE Vil 


THE AVERAGE COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION BETWEEN 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES IN SPECIFIC SUBJECT MATTER 
FIELDS AND GENERAL SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT IN COL- 
LEGE 





No. r’s Average 
Subject reported r 


Latin .63 
French 57 
Reading (general) -42 
Mathematics -42 
Social Studies .39 
Science -35 
Reading Comprehension 34 
Reading Rate 13 
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sally entered by students, there must be rather 
close relationship between this achievement and 
probable college scholarship. The same is true 
to less degree for mathematics which, neverthe- 
less, ties with general reading achievement for 
third place. Soeial studies involve a great deal 
of reading and logically ranks next while English 
ranks sixth, probably because such tests involve 
the mastery of grammar and therefore allow for 
more varied achievement. Science is more or 
less a specialized field and offers a wide range 
of possibilities of achievements among individ- 
uals and could therefore be expected to be cor- 
related less closely with the later general 
scholarship. 

The final interesting revelation of the sum- 
mary is the agreement that reading compre- 
hension is more important to scholarship than 
is reading rate. although these two accomplish- 
ments rank at the bottom of the list of factors 
for achievement in general scholarship. Appar- 
ently, it is neither the student's ability to com- 
prehend or his rate in reading which makes him 
a good student. but other factors which govern 
his achievement and which can be revealed only 
by measuring all other factors possible which 
could account for the difference between his 
ability and his achievement. 


D. Summary and Conclusions 

General achievement tests rank second as pre- 

dictive instruments in the present study. with 

a median ‘coefficient of correlation of .49 (or 

about 13‘; better than guess work). 

. Achievement tests in specific subjects show a 
median coefficient of correlation of .40 with 
the criterion. 

. Achievement tests in English. language, vocab+ 
ulary. and use of library proved effective pre- 
dictive instruments. 

a. Silent reading is more predictive than oral 
or written 

. Knowledge of history and science correlates 
higher with college grades than oral or writ- 
ten English. 

Although examination scores on languages. 
mathematics. and sciefice correlate higher 
with the criterion than do scores on other 
subjects. it is not yet clear whether these sub- 
jects ‘‘draw"’ the more capable students or 
‘*make'’ them. 

Achievement test scores continue to correlate 
less with college grades possibly because of 
the shift in emphasis in high school and pre- 
paratory school from the purely academic to 
general education. 

- One study showed grade school average as an 
acceptable predictive factor for college schol- 
arship. 

. Achievement tests should not be used as the 
only basis for college admission. 


1, 
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SECTION IV 


MEASURES OF GENERAL MENTAL ABILITy 
AND CAPACITY AS PREDICTORS OF COLLEGE 
SUCCESS 


A. Intelligence Tests and Psychological Exam- 
inations bs 


Py far the most popular factor studied in its 
relation to college success has been intelligence 
and the present summary of 94 studies using 
general intelligence tests or psychological ex- 
aminations. gives a median of .47, placing this 
factor third among the predictive factors re- 
ported in educational literature. Table VITI 
gives this summary. 


1. Comparison with Other Summaries 


Table VIII shows the coefficients of correla- 
tion between intelligence test scores and college 
marks centering around the middle forties. with 
fluctuations among the reports as low as .17 and 
to as high as .67. but with a median of .47 and an 
interquartile range of only 14.59. This is in 
keeping with earlier summaries of Roberts (158 
from .31 to .69; and McPhail (33) .13 to .71. 
Durflinger (91) lists other summaries in Table 
IX. Durflinger reported a median of .52 for 47 
coefficients since 1934. Porow (5€) in a late 
article based on summaries by others, estimat- 
ed the average to be about .45. or eleven percent 
better than guess work. Thus the present sum- 
mary showing a median coefficient of correlation 
of .47 is in almost perfect agreement with for- 
mer summaries. 


2. Validity of Test Used 


The most popular tests with the studies repor- 
ted in Table VIII and their average coefficients ol 
correlation with college scholarship are: Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion .49. Ohio State University Psychological Ex- 
amination .49. and Otis Self-Administering .48. 

The A. C. E. Psychological Examination con- 
sistently gives a higher coefficient of correlation 
in these studies. Whether the effort to measure 
‘‘differential’’ aptitude as well as strictly ‘‘ver- 
bal’* aptitude. contributes to this success or not. 
is not known. However. at the beginning of the 
testing movement. when curricula were still 
heavily loaded with strictly verbal subjects. the 
intelligence tests also were found to test mostly 
this ability. Upon the enrichment of the curric- 
ulum. conscientious effort has been made to all 
intelligence tests to test the other mental fac- 
tors as well. The present A.C.E. Psychological 
€xamination consists of two parts. The first 
gives three sub-tests yielding a ‘‘Q’* or ‘‘Quant- 
ative’ index (completion, same-opposite. verbal 
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ILITY TABLE VII 


LLEGE 


cam- 


in its 
igence 
ng 
ex- 
this 
e- 


I 


STUDIES IN THE CORRELATION OF INTELLIGENCE WITH GENERAL 
SCHOLASTIC SUCCESS IN COLLEGE 


Reference 


~ ‘Bridges (71) _ 


DeCamp (82) 


‘DeCamp (82) 
¢ DeCamp (82) 
.DeCamp (82) 


Johnson (120) 
Louttit (128) 
Louttit (128) 
Van Wagenen (180) 
Van Wagenen (180) 
Murray (135) 
Murray (135) 
Murray (135) 
Murray (135) 
Wood (193) 
Wood (193) 
Colvin (73) 
Colvin (73) 
Colvin (73) 
Colvin (73) 
Colvin (73) 
Colvin (73) 
Ellefson (93) 
Ernst (94) 
Arlitt (50) 
Averill (59) 
Binnewies (54) 
Binnewies (54) 
Binnewies (54) 
Root (157) 
Edgerton (11) 


Edgerton (11) 


Guiler (110) 
Guiler (110) 
Guiler (110) 
Guiler (110) 
Guiler (110) 
Guiler (110) 
Chambers (70) 


Bolenbaugh & 
Proctor (57) 
Bolenbaugh & 
Proctor (57) 
Condit (74) 
Condit (74) 
Cleeton (8) 
Jones (123) 


Pierson & 
Nettels (146) 








Institution 


Test 





Ohio State 
Penn. State 
Penn. State 
Penn. State 
Penn, State 
Univ. of Minn. 
William Smith 
Hobart College 
Univ. of Minn. 
Univ. of Minn. 
Sweet Briar 
Sweet Briar 
Sweet Priar 
Sweet Briar 
Columbia Univ. 
Columbia Univ. 
Brown Univ. 
Brown Univ. 
Brown Univ. 
Brown Univ. 
Brown Univ. 
Prown Univ. 
Milligan College 
Pittsburg Univ. 
Bryn Mawr 
Normal School 
S. DakotaS.T.C. 
S. DakotaS.T.C. 
S. DakotaS.T.C. 
Pittsburg Univ. 
Ohio State Univ. 


Ohio State Univ. 


Miami Univ. 
Miami Univ. 
Miami Univ. 
Miami Univ. 
Miami Univ. 
Miami Univ. 
Ohio State Univ. 


Standford Univ. 


Standford Univ. 
Colorado S.T.C 
Colorado S.T.C. 
Carnegie I. T. 
Indiana S.T.C 


**Colleges’’ 


Army Alpha 

Army Alpha 

Army Alpha 

Thurstone IV 

Pinet (Stan. Rev.) 

Army Alpha 

Army Alpha (women) 

Army Alpha (men) 

Army Alpha 

Army Alpha 

Thurstone 

Thurstone 

Thurstone 

Thurstone 

Thorndike 

Thorndike 

Army Alpha 

Army Alpha 

Army Alpha 

Thorndike 

Army Alpha 

Thorndike 

Otis Group 

Army Alpha 

Stanford-Binet 

Otis Self-Admin. 

Terman Group 

Miller Mental Abil. 

Otis Self-Admin. 

Thorndike 

Ohio State Univ. 
Psych, Ex. (men) 

Ohio State Univ. 
Psych. Ex. (women) 

Otis Self-Admin. 

Otis Self-Admin. 

Terman Group (both) 

Terman Group 

Terman Group 

Terman Group (both) 

Ohio State Interest 
Test 


ee NON ee Oe ee ee OD 
@wqwwewewws we 
HARP ABR 


Thorndike 


Thorndike 

Thurstone 

Thurstone 

Thorndike 

Detroit Interest 
Test 


Terman Group 
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TABLE VII (Continued) 





Reference 


Institution 


T 





Whitney (187) 
Schultz (33) 


Harston (16) 
Harston (16) 
Harston (16) 
Harston (16) 
Byrns (66) 


Byrns (66) 


Cuff (89) 
Drake (85) 


Gerberich (104) 
Gerberich (194) 
Gerberich (104) 
Fritz (102) 


Guiler (105) 
Segal (166) 


Douglass (83) 


Harston (112) 
Nelson (137) 
Fleming (98) 
Fleming (98) 
Fleming (98) 
Fleming (98) 
Fleming (98) 
Fleming (98) 
Fleming (98) 
Edds & 
McCall (92) 


Douglass & 
Lovegren (84) 


Colorado S.T.C. 


Penn. Univ. Col. 


of Education 
Oberlin College 


Oberlin College 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin College 
Michigan Univ. 


Michigan Univ. 


Kentucky S.T.C. 


Adelphi Women’s 


College 


Arkansas Univ. 
Arkansas Univ. 
Arkansas Univ. 
Pittsburg. Kans. 
Sc. 
Northwestern 
Long Beach Jr. 
College 
Oregon Univ. 


Oberlin College 
Iowa S. T. C. 
“Colleges” 
‘-Colleges™* 
‘*Colleges"’ 
‘Colleges’ 
‘*Colleges”’ 
‘Colleges"’ 


‘Colleges’ 


Milligan College 


Minnesota Univ. 


Thurstone 


Terman Group 
Ohio State Univ. 

Psych, Exam.(men) 
Ohio State Univ. 

Psy. Exam. (wom’n) 
A.C.E. Psych. (men) 
A.C.E. Psych.(wom'n) 
Ohio State Univ. 

Psych. Exam. 

Ohio State Univ. 

Psych, Exam. 

Ohio State Univ 

Psych. Exam. 
Miller Mental Abil. 


1 sem. 


1 sem. 


A.C.E. Psych. 


A.C.E. Psych. 


A.C.E. Psych. 
Army Alpha 


Thurstone 

A.C.E. Psych. - 
(men & women) 

A.C.E. Psych. 
(men) 

A.C.E. Psych. 
(women) 

Ohio State Psy. 
Exam. 

A. C. E. Psych. 

Thorndike 

A. C. E. Psych. 

A. C. E. Psych. 
(men) 

A. C. E. Psych. 
(women) 

Ohio State Psy. 
Exam. 

Ohio State Psy. 
Exam. (men) 
Ohio State Psy. 

Exam. (Women) 


Otis Group 


A. C. E. Psych. 















1936 






1937 
1939 






1939 





1939 











1940 





1941 





1944 
1945 
1945 
1947 
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Finch & 


Reference 


Nemzek (96) 


Read (151) 


Butsch (65) 
Prescott & 


Garrettson (148) 


Prescott & 


Garrettson (148) 


Dubois (87) 
Attender (47) 
Garrett (103) 
Votaw (182) 
Weber (184) 
Smith (169) 


Smith (169) 
Bent (52) 








Institution 


Minnesota Univ 


Wichita Univ. 


Marquette Univ. 


Phoenix Jr. Col. 


Arizona Univ. 





Test 








New Mexico Univ. 


S. tC. 
52 Colleges 


Southwestern 
Texas S.C. 
Wells College 


Patterson, N.]J. 


Fresno State Col. 
Fresno State Col. 


Arkansas Univ. 


Battery: 
Army Alpha 


Haggerty, Delta 
Pressey Senior 
Class, Terman 


Miller Mental 


Ability 


Ohio State Psy. 


Exam. 


A. C. E. Psych. 


Otis Self-Admin. 


Carnegie M. A. 
A. C. E. Psych. 


Henmon-Nelson 
Ohio State Psy. 


Exam. 


A.C. E. Psy. 
A. C.E. Psy. 
A. C.E. Psy. 
A.C. E. Psy. 
Quartile Rank 
on Otis Self- 
Admin. or 


Thurstone Psy. 


aster of eocificionts = 94 


Range of coefficients = 
Interquartile range 


Median 
Ss. D. 
A.D. 


TABLE Ix 





= 14.59 
= 47 
= 24 
12 


SUMMARY AVERAGES OF COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION RE- 
PORTED BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND COLLEGE GRADES 


(AFTER DURFLINGER) 


1 sem. 
2 sem. 


.17 to .67 








_Author 


L. B. Kinney 


David Segal 


Harl R. Douglass 





Mazie E. Wagner 


1932 
1934 


1934 











442 


100 


39 


45 








No. of 
Date Coefficients | Mean Median 
1931 160 .44 -45 


44 





(.40 to .50) 





Average figure (whether mean or median) 


45 


-42 


42 
93 


21 


42 
-44+.03 





.35+.03 


.61+.03 


93 
45 
-42 
38 
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analogies, and number series), and the second 
part has three sub-tests yielding ‘‘L’’ or Ling- 
uistic’’ index (completion, same-opposite, and 
verbal analogies). The whole test thereby re- 
veals the ‘‘differential’’ aptitude as well as the 
‘‘verbal’’ and in this way can predict better the 
probable achievement of a student in the wide 
range of courses and fields which he will take in 
college requiring the different kinds of mental 
ability. Other tests use a similar technique but 
apparently not as successfully, since higher cor- 
relations are reported with the use of the A. C. 
E. examination. 


3. Reliability of Tests Used 


Here may be raised the question of whether or 
not the scores from one intelligence test are as 
predictive of scholastic success in one college as 
in another. Students coming from every section 
of the country to a given college may have their 
performance on a common intelligence test re- 
ported in various ways, e.g., as raw score, de- 
rived score, I.Q., or percentile score. There is 
need for a unified program of equivalent score 
reporting before scores reported by one institu- 
tion will have an equivalent significance in all 
schools. To be sure, when the same test is used 
for prediction each year, a given score comes to 
have definite predictive value as to probabilities 
of academic success in that institution. But it is 
sometimes difficult to assume that these same 
scores will have comparable predictive value in 


other institutions, both because of the differences 


in ways of reporting scores, and in the type of 
student attending the other institution. 


P. Other Measures of Mental Ability 

In the present summary, all tests of mental 
ability other than general intelligence tests or 
psychological examination, are considered sep- 
arately, and presented in Table X. 

Among the most popular of the general apti- 
tude tests other than intelligence tests and psy- 
chological examinations are the Yale Classifica- 
tion Test, Minnesota College Aptitude Test, Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board Tests, and the 
Stanford Aptitude Tests. 

As seen in Table X, the median coefficient of 
correlation between scores on these and similar 
tests and college scholarships in general is .43 
for the 28 coefficients reports. Coefficients 
range from .12 to .56. For the 15 cases when 
the criterion was general scholarship for one 
semester or one quarter, the median coefficient 
was .41; when the criterion was scholarship for 
one year, the median was .415 among the eight 
coefficients. The only study reporting 2-year 
scholarship as a criterion showed a coefficient 
of correlation of .44 between it and the predict- 
ive factor. The four studies with a 4-year col- 
lege average as the criterion showed a median 
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factors regardless of the extremely low one of 
-12 which Fricken (101) found to exist between 

the Minnesota College Aptitude Test and the 4- 
year average of 53 men and women at Macales- 
ter College in 1928. 

This would indicate that general aptitude tests 
are more accurate on long range predictions thay 
when short periods of achievement are used as a 
criterion, The one exception above is no doubt 
due to the small number of cases involved. An- 
other exception appeared when Anderson and 
Spencer (42) found decreasing coefficients of cor- 
relation to exist between first year averages and 
each succeeding year’s average, and explained 
this as being due to inaccuracies of grading, or 
to variability of student performance due to vari- 
ation of effort or distraction influences or to prv- 
dent selection of courses. Another possibility 
lies in the direct relationship between size of co- 
efficient of correlation and the degree of spread 
in the other variable. 

The six investigators reporting findings for 
women and men show a median coefficient of 
correlation of .51 for women’s scores with their 
criterion, while the median of the eight accom- 
panying reports for men was only .41. All six 
of these studies were consistent in showing wo- 
men's scores on aptitude tests to be correlated 
more closely with their later scholarship than 
was that of the men students. This is in keeping 
with other reports in the present summary on the 
performance of men and women on other instru- 
ments of measurement and the resultant correla- 
tion of these scores with other criteria of achieve- 
ment, thus indicating that the college scholarship 
of women can be more closely predicted than can 
that of men. : 

In general. general aptitude tests other than 
intelligence tests or psychological examinations. 
are useful means of predicting scholastic suc- 
cess as a whole, but according to the present 
summary of studies, ranks fourth with high 
school rank or average. general achievement 
tests, and intelligence tests ranking above it. 


C. Summary and Conclusions 


Since the number of studies reported were too 
numerous to treat separately in the present re- 
view. a summary of general conclusions appear- 
ing from a study of the reports, is given below: 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS 


A summary of 94 coefficients of correlation 
between intelligence and college grade aver- 
age .46, a median of .47, and interquartile 
range of 14.59. This agrees closely with 
summaries previously reported. 

. It is estimated that the country-wide median 
correlation between this factor and the cri- 
terion is .45, or about 11% better than pure 


1. 





coefficient of correlation of .395 with their other 


guess work. 
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TABLE X 


RELATION BETWEEN GENERAL COLLEGE AND APTITUDE TESTS AND SCHO- 


LASTIC ACHIEVEMENT IN COLLEGE 








Reference 


Institution 


Test 


No. of 


Subjects Time 





Anderson & 
Spencer (42) 


Williamson (189) 


Fricken (101) 


Fricken (101) 


Crawford (75) 
Williamson & 
Freeman (190) 


Wrenn & 
Crandall (193) 


Williamson & 
Freeman 


Douglass and 
Lovegren (84) 


Finch & 
Nemzek (96) 


Durflinger (88) 


Yale Univ. 


Minnesota Univ. 


Macalester Col. 


Macalester Col. 


Yale Univ. 


Minnesota Univ. 


Stanford Univ. 


Minnesota Univ. 


Minnesota Univ. 


Minnesota Univ. 


Minnesota Univ. 
Nebraska S.T.C. 


Yale Classific. 
Class of ‘23 
Class of ‘24 
Class of ‘25 

Minn. College 
Aptitude 
Aptitude 

Minnesota 
Aptitude 
Aptitude 
Aptitude 
Aptitude 
Aptitude 


Minnesota 
Aptitude 
Aptitude 
Aptitude 


CEEB Apt. 


Minnesota Col. 
Apt. Form A.M. 


Stanford College 
Aptitude 
Aptitude 


Minn. 
Apt. 
Apt. 
Apt. 
Apt. 
Apt. 


College 

Form 1926 
Form 1926 
Form 1926 
Form 1926 
Form 1926 


Minn. College 
Apt. Test Per- 
centile Rank 


Minn. College 
Apt. Test 
Apt. Test 

Local College 
Apt. Test 
Apt. Test 
Apt. Test 


1 yr. 


1 yr. 
1 yr. 


1 sem. 
1 sem. 
1 sem, 


41 


-42 
-40 


41 
51 
48 





Total coefficients 


Range of coefficients 


Mean 
Median 
8s. D. 


28 
-12 to .56 
42 
43 


13 
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3. 


. Intelligence test scores of students coming 


. There is a closer correlation between intel- 


. Intelligence tests test something entirely dif- 


. For students motivated by similar goals, 


. Intelligence test scores correlate highly with 


. Intelligence test scores tend to correlate 


. Studies show that selective influences in gen- 


. Intelligence of students of low neurosis cor- 


. Higher coefficients of correlation are obtain- 
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The A.C.E. Psychological Examination scores 
correlated consistently higher with the cri- 
terion than did those of other tests, probably 
due to successful effort to measure both dif- 
ferential as well as verbal mental abilities. 


to a given college or university from one 
source tend to correlate higher with college 
grades than do the scores of students coming 
from a wide selection of secondary schools, 
probably because of the variety of ways in 
which the intelligence scores are given. Also 
students coming from a secondary school in 
connection with the college or university 
which they are attending, have a higher cor- 
relation between intelligence and the criter- 
ion, doubtless due to the college instructors’ 
previous knowledge of the students’ records, 
and the uniformity of assembling data for the 
correlation. 


ligence test scores and later college grades 
for those scoring high in intelligence, than 
for those scoring average or low in intelli- 
gence. This would indicate that students with 
high intelligence tend to succeed in college in 
spite of all other factors operating. With 
students of lesser mental ability. however, 
some may put other factors into operation to 
bring them scholastic success, and some may 
not. This ugcertainty makes it more difficult 
to predict scholastic success in college for 
this group. 


ferent from that tested by emotional tests, 
and correlate either negatively or approxi- 
mately zero with them. 


there is a closer correlation between intelli- 
gence and college scholarship. 


achievement test scores showing the natural 
relationship between one’s ability to learn and 
one’s accomplishment. 


closer with college grades among some major 
department students in college than in other 
departments. In general, for those majoring 
in highly specialized professions the correla- 
tions are closer than for those in the general 
college. 


eral tend to send to college the high school 
graduate who is in the top quarter of intelli- 
gence scores. 


relates more closely with college grades 
than that of students of high neurosis. The 
same is true for those with high self-suffic- 
iency and dominance, as compared with the 
low ones in these groups. 


ed by equating several intelligence test I.Q.’s 
from several tests and finding the coeffic- 
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ient of correlation between the results and 
college honor points. 

. Intelligence tests taken as early as the fourth 
grade of elementary school predict college 
success practically as well as intelligence 
tests taken in the last year of high school. 

. Intelligence tests rank a close third as a 
means of predicting college success, accord- 
ing to the averages in the present summary, 


GENERAL APTITUDE TESTS 


1. A summary of 28 coefficients of correlation 
between scores on general aptitude tests and 
the criterion, show a median coefficient of 
.43 placing this instrument in fourth place as 
a predictor of college scholarship. 

. Several aptitude tests correlate more highly 
with college scholarship when long periods 
of college work are used as a criterion than 
where short periods are used. 

. Women’s scores correlate more highly with 
the criterion than do those of men. This be- 
ing generally true with other forms of meas- 
urement, it would appear that college schol- 
arship for women can be more accurately 
predicted than can that of men. 


Wr 
ae Mere TESTS AS BASES FOR 


THE PREDICTION OF ACHIEVEMENT 
IN COLLEGE 


SECTION V 


A. Tests Used 


The earnest endeavor to find an instrument 
which will reveal a student's innate ability ina 
specific area and the relationship of this ability 
to his probable achievement in college, has re- 
sulted in the studies reported in Table XI. The 
coefficients of correlation range from -.04 to .65 
with a median of .41 to place this process fifth 
among the present summary of techniques. Rath- 
er unusual among these was the Aptitude Test for 
High School and Elementary School Teachers 
(102) which yielded a .63 coefficient of correla- 
tion with the college scholarship of women; and 
the Wesley College Test in Social Terms which 
Douglass and Lovegren (84) found to be the best 
predictor of scholastic success in college. Com- 
bining the latter with the A.C.E. Psychological 
Examination raised the coefficient only to .661, 
showing that they apparently measure the same 
thing. Unfortunately, no other reports could be 
found of the use of this or similar tests, and the 
possibilities of such research should make an 
interesting study. 

Perhaps the latest study involving aptitude 
tests is taken from an unpublished compilation 
of studies entitled ‘‘Summary of Validity Studies 
of the College Entrance Examination Board 
Tests in Current Use."’ (34) This compilation 
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Sa 
accord- 
mary, 
TABLE XI 
lati 
ts = STUDIES IN THE USE OF SPECIAL APTITUDE TESTS IN PREDICTING 
it of GENERAL SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 
ace as 
highly 
lods No. of 
than Date Reference Institution Test Subjects Time fr 
with 1929 Cuff (80) Kentucky S. T. C. Pyle’s Symbol 
Ss be- Digit 393 Sum. -37 
neas- 1929 Crawford (75) Yale Univ. CEEB School 
+hol- Aptitude 591 1 yr. -41 
ly 1929 Fritz (102) Pittsburg, Kans., Apt. for H.S. & 
S. FT. C. Elem. Teacher 100 w. Sum. -63 
1934 Douglass & 
Lovegren (84) Minnesota Univ. Voc. Test for 
Clerical WorkI 190 1 yr. -04 
Clerical Work II 190 1 yr. -05 
oR 1934 ” Minnesota Univ. Wesley College 
Test in Soc. 
Terms. A. 190 1 yr. 65 
1933. Patterson (143) Minnesota Univ. College Apt. Tests 
College of Ed. Eng. Vocabulary 538 lsem. .25 
1939 Prescott & 
rt Garrettson (148) Arizona Univ. College Apt. Test 153 lsem. .49 
r 1939 Prescott & 
ity Garrettson (148) Phoenix Jr. Col. English Aptitude 104 lsem. .40 
= 1944 Shimberg (34) Various Colls. CEEB Tests 
he S.A.T. Verbal 3441 lterm .43 
65 S.A.T. Verbal 1537 Iterm .45 
h S.A.T. Math 2953 lterm .39 
ath- S.A.T. Math 1537 lterm .58 
® Spatial Relation 2600 23 





Spatial Relation 


15 
-.04 to .65 
41 













Total coefficients 
Range of coefficients 
Median 
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was prepared by Penjamin Shimberg of the 
College Entrance Examination Poard for the use 
of members of the staff. It includes studies 
made by A. B. Crawford, Henry S. Dyer, of Har- 
vard, and others. Upon request, permission was 
given by Mr. Henry Chauncey, Director of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, to include 
data from this summary in the present study. 
For the 3441 students in various colleges studied, 
their scores onthe Special Aptitude Test, Verbal, 
correlated .43 with the first term grades; and for 
another group of 1537 their SAT Verbal scores 
correlated .45 with the same criterion. SAT 
Mathematics scores for a group of 2953 correla- 
ted .39 with first term average; and those for the 
other group of 1537 correlated .58 with the cri- 
terion. Scores on the Spatial Relations Test by 
2600 students correlated .23 with first term av- 
erage. and those of the 1537 group gave a coeffi- 
cient of correlation of .32 with this criterion. 
These findings are in line with other studies 
made earlier in the use of aptitude testing. 


B. Summary and Conclusions 

1. The median of the fifteen coefficients of cor- 
relation between special aptitudes and the cri- 
terion is .41. placing the instrument fifth in 
the present study of prediction of college 
scholarship. 

. The Wesley College Test in Social Terms and 
the Aptitude Test for High School and Elem- 
entary School Teachers proved to be among 
the most effective predictor of college success. 

. College Entrance Examination Board Special 
Verbal Aptitude Tests correlates in the mid- 
dle forties with the criterion, and the SAT 
mathematics scores correlated . 39 and . 58 with 
first term averages for two groups. The Spa- 
tial Relations Test correlated .23 and .32 with 
term averages for the two groups. 

. Special Aptitude Tests have demonstrated their 
validity as predictors of college success and 
may well receive increased attention as a pre- 
dictive instrument. 


SECTION VI 


OTHER FACTORS AND THEIR RELATION TO 
COLLEGE SUCCESS 


4. Character and Personality 
Progress is being made in developing tests of 
personality and character. but studies to date fail 
to show any consistent relationship between their 
scores and academic success in college. Follow- 
ing Chambers’ (70) success in finding a correla- 
tion of .54 between Pressey X-0 scores and col- 
lege success at Ohio University in 1925, reports 
of successive studies elsewhere have yielded no 
such promising results. Flemming (97) got only 
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test the same year at Columbia University, and 
got mostly negative correlations with the test 
parts at a small college in 1929. Gilliland (195) 
found a -.02 correlation at Northwestern in 
1930. The average coefficients of correlation 
reported by these and other studies with recog- 
nized tests in the field are listed in Table XII. 

From Table XII it would appear that the fac- 
tors of personality and character other than in- 
telligence measured by these tests, are equally 
distributed among the successful and the unsuc- 
cessful in college scholarship. 


1, Rating Scales 


However, an instrument which does appar- 
ently hold promise as a predictor of college suc- 
cess is the rating scale. Hartson (112) found 
that ratings on intelligence, industry, attitude 
toward school work and use of spare time, by 
principal, teacher, and friend, correlated with 
later grades .268 for women and .352 for men. 
Prescott and Garretson (148) reported that teach- 
ers’ ratings on a 14 item scale, correlated .62 
with college success at Phoenix Junior College 
and .64 at Arizona University. Pierson(145) used 
a 10-teacher rating of each student and it correl- 
ated .33 with college scholarship. Wrenn and 
Crandall (193) also found positive relationships 
between college work and decile ratings on a rat- 
ing scale including: (1) appearance and manners, 
(2) works without prodding. (3) leadership, (4) 
emotional control, and (5) definite program. 
‘Definite Program" showed the closest relation- 
ship to college scholarship, and ‘‘Appearance and 
Manner"’ the lowest. That the rating scale tech- 
nique deserves further investigation is indicated 
by these studies, especially when high school 
teachers and principals rate students on such 
characteristics as ability to budget time, stud- 
iousness, persistence, and emotional control. 
These possibilities grow more promising as one 
observes that high school record correlates high- 
est with college scholarship in the present sum- 
mary, and high school grades are. to a degree. a 
reflection of the opinion teachers have of their 


pupils. 
B. Size of High School 


Size of high school from which students gradu- 
ate apparently has no effect on their college 
grades. Somers (35) reported a coefficient of .09 
between this factor and the criterion. Douglass 
(83) found a similar relationship of .04; Thorn- 
burg (38) reported a higher correlation for stu- 
dents from high schools of more than 100 enroll- 
ment than from smaller high schools. Feder (95) 
found higher scores on freshmen qualifying tests 
by the former group, also. This raises the ques- 
tion of whether teachers of larger high schools 
less likely to give favored grades to students or 
whether the difference is caused by the superior 





.07 as a coefficient of correlation with the same 


advantages of broader curriculum, equipment, 
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TABLE XII 


CHARACTER, PERSONALITY AND COLLEGE 


SUCCESS 





Reference 


Institution 


Test 





Chambers (70) 
Flemming (97) 
Flemming (97) 
Flemming (97) 
Flemming (97) 
Flemming (97) 
Flemming (97) 
Flemming (97) 
Flemming (97) 


Williamson (189) 
Williamson (189) 


Flemming (97) 


Harston (112) 


Prescott and 
Garrettson (148) 


Prescott and 
Garrettson (148) 


Gilliland (105) 


Pierson (145) 
Stagner (170) 


Ohio Univ. 
Columbia Univ. 
Columbia Univ. 
Columbia Univ. 
Columbia Univ. 
Columbia Univ. 
Columbia Univ. 
Columbia Univ. 
Columbia Univ. 
Minnesota Univ. 
Minnesota Univ. 
‘‘Small College’’ 


Oberlin College 


Phoenix Jr. Col. 


Arizona Univ. 


Northwestern Univ. 


**Colleges’’ 
Gustavus Adolph. 


Pressey X-O 
Woodworth Personal Data 
Pressey X-O 
‘‘Dif. Score’’ of X-O 
Laird’s Pers. Inv. Bo 
Woodworth Personal Data 
Pressey X-O 
‘‘Dif. Score’’ of X-O 
Laird’s Pers. Inv. B2 
Personal History Data 
Personal History Data 
Pressey X-O ‘‘emotional 
intensity’’ 
‘emotional variability 
‘‘emotional deviation”’ 
‘‘emotional reliability’’ 
‘‘pleasantness’’ 
‘‘steadiness’’ 
‘‘expressiveness”’ 
‘‘adjustment’’ 
Colgate Co 
‘tintroversion-extrover- 
sion’”’ 
3-judge estimate of college 
success: 
intelligence 
industry 
attitude toward work 
use of leisure time 
Total of 4 above items 
(women) 
Total of 4 above items 
(men) 


Teachers’ Ratings on 14 
character pts. 


Teachers’ Ratings on 14 
character pts. 
Pressey X-O 
Colgate M. H. Form C9 
Colgate M. H. Form B 
10 teacher ratings 
X-O ‘‘Affectivity’’ 
A.P.C. Questionnaire 
Allport A-S (decile) 
Laird Co 
Keymann-Kohlstedt 
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TABLE XII (Continued) 








Reference 


Institution 


Test 





Wrenn & 
Crandall (193) 


Durflinger (88) 


Salman (194) 


Stanford Univ. 


Nebraska S.T.C. 


Moss Social In- 
telligence 

Bernreuter Pers. 
Inventory: 
neurosis (men) 
neurosis (women) 
self-sufficiency (men) 
self-sufficiency (women) 
introversion (men) 
dominance (women) 
dominance (men) 


Decile on Rating Scale 
appearance & manner (men) 
appearance & manner (women) 
works without prod- 

ding (men) 
works without prod- 

ding (women) 
leadership (men) 
leadership (women) 
emotional control (men) 
emotional control (women) 
definite program (men) 

Bernreuter Pers. Inventory 

(women) 


Bernreuter Pers. Inventory 


Michigan Univ 


(men) 
Bernreuter Pers. Inventory 
(total) 
Jr. Div. of Bernreuter Pers. 
Inventory: 
Bi -N 
B2 -S 
B3 -I 
B4 -D 
Fi -C 
F2 -S 





Total coefficients 
Range of coefficients 
Median 


63 
.09 
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and more activities in the larger schools. 
Stalnaker and Remmers (90) found a .21 re- 
lationship between size of high school and drop- 
outs of Purdue University. Poe (3) Jones (123), 
and Alexander and Woodruff (43) report finding 
no correlation between size of school and the 
criterion. Dwyer (90) in his summary of such 
studies in 1938, concluded that results were quite 
uniform with very little relationship reported. 


C. Interest 


A locally developed ‘‘interest’’ test at Adelphi 
Womens College was reported by Drake (85) to 
correlate from -.24 to -.06 with freshmen grades 
Odell (139) reported a .53 correlation between 
freshmen marks and Otis Test for Illinois High 
School graduates entering college with Pharmacy 
as their vocational choice, and .19 for those 
choosing athletic coaching as a vocation. Com- 
mon interests and goals found among students 
preparing for certain of the professions such as 
teaching, law, and medicine, have been found to 
affect favorably the correlation of these students’ 
abilities with their actual achievement, while 
general courses do not seem to inspire this un- 
iform performance. 


0. Physical Factors 


Weight and height correlated .00 and .01 with 
first semester college grades as reported by 
Harris (111). Flory (99) took x-rays of 95 fresh- 
men at Lawrence College in 1938-39 and conclud- 
ed that ‘‘older mature students, even when some- 
what less intelligent, are likely to exceed im- 
mature students in achievement.’’ 


E. Age and College Success 





It has long been the general belief that accel- 
erated students or students who enter college 
earlier than the average age, do better academ- 
ically than the average student. This was norm- 
ally reasoned to be because of the students’ su- 
perior intellectual ability which caused them to 
finish preparatory school earlier before enter- 
ing college and that this same superiority again 
showed up in college. There have always been 
grave doubts, however, about the advisability of 
permitting this acceleration because of the pos- 
sible frustration the student may face in being 
forced to associate with youth of a different age 
and stage of physical and social developme nt. 
This problem has resulted in many investigations 
and reports, both objective and subjective, most 
of which show remarkable agreement in sub- 
stantiating the assumed superiority of younger 
college students scholastically, although the de- 
gree of this superiority and the effect upon the 
student in other ways, has varied somewhat 
among the reports. 

Pittenger (147) in 1910, reported 18 years as 
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ing younger doing slightly better work, but those 
entering when older doing less well at first, then 
tending to reach the others during the last two 
years of college work. Holmes (118) reported 
that Harvard got ‘‘ better results with less 
friction from younger men than from older’’. 
James (119) said 15-year-olds made the high- 
est grades at Columbia College with grades 
becoming poorer as entering age increased. 
Whinery (186) reported that of freshmen taking 
the Ohio State University Psychological Exam- 
ination, the highest five percent averaged one 
year and four months younger than the lowest 
five percent. Thornburg (38) found a decided 
drop in scholarship for those entering after the 
age of 19. Kaulfers (124) summarized nine 
studies and found a median of -.24 for the cor- 
relation between age and college grades. Pres- 
sey (149) reported the following concerning 
accelerates in college: 


In short, the accelerates are a little younger 
than the other students, a little more able, 
better in scholarship, and as well adjusted 
socially .... The ‘‘super-accelerates”’ 
do well academically and reasonably well in 
activities. In all respects, it is the retards 
who present problems. (P. 569) 


Dr. Pressey strongly urges that better methods 
be found by which superior students may move 
more easily through an educational program 
faster than the average pace. 
Keys (125) found the scholarship of under 
age sophomores at the University of California 
to be one-fourth of a grade point better than the 
average sophomore. However, 17% of the under- 
age group regarded their ‘‘mental health and 
emotional adjustments’’ as unsatisfactory, as 
compared with only 8% of another group un- 
matched for intelligence. 

These studies and others are listed in Table 
XIII which reveals an average coefficient of cor- 
relation of -.11. 


F. Types of Curriculum Content 





While the Eight Year Study was so broad in its 
scope and covered in detail such ramifications of 
factors in all types of colleges and universities 
that the findings are not pertinent to the present 
summary except in general as a basis of com- 
parison and for its implications in the light of 
changing curricula in secondary schools and its 
resultant effect on college entrance requirements. 
The authors (7) report: 


The graduates of the thirty schools earned 
grades which were, contrary to some pre- 
dictions, slightly but consistently higher than 
those for the comparison group. The marg- 
ins of difference are regularly small but at 
the same time cannot reasonably be attribu- 





the model college entrance age, with those enter- 





ted to chance alone. More significant than 
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(Vol. XV) 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGE AND SCHOLASTIC SUCCESS IN 
LIBERAL ARTS AND TEACHERS COLLEGE 





Reference 


College 


Predictive 
Instrument 


No. 


Specific 
Crit’n Var. 





Ellefson (93) 


Wilson (191) 


Odell (139) 
Somers (35) 


Manson (23) 


Jones (122) 


Dwyer (89) 


Crawford (15) 
Drake (85) 


Patterson (143) 


Univ. of Cal- 
ifornia 

Univ. of Okla- 
homa 


Univ. of Illi- 
nois 


Columbia Univ. 


Univ. of Mich- 
igan 

Indiana S.T.C. 

Indiana S.T.C. 

Univ. of Mich- 
igan 

Univ. of Mich- 
igan 

Yale Univ 

Adelphi Wom- 
en’s College 

Univ. of Minn- 
esota 

Univ. of Minn- 
esota 


Age 


Age 


Age 
Age 
Age 
Age 


Age 
Age 


Age 
Age 


Age 


Age 


134 


250 


2000 


212 


lst sem. 
ave. 

Ist yr. 
ave. 


Ist.yr. 


ist & 
2nd yrs. 
lst sem. 
2nd sem. 
Fall term 
Ist yr. 
lst sem. 
ave. men 
lst sem. 
ave. wo'’n 
lst yr. men 
Fr. aver. 


Honor pt. 
ratio 

Honor pt. 
ratio 





Number of coefficients 
Range of coefficients 


Median 
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the small margin of superiority is a sound 
demonstration that students having a-typical 
high school programs do at least as well in 
college in terms of grades as do the gradu- 
ates from schools whose programs automati- 
cally guarantee the accumulation of the pro- 
per number of units or examination points. 
(F. 24-25) 


Hence, this experiment indicates that students 
from schools attempting to find new ways of 
teaching and new content for curriculum are at 
least not handicapped in present day colleges and 
universities. This encouraging fact fits in well 
with the current interest in the Life Adjustment 
Program. and stimulates continued experimenta- 
tion and research inanattempt todevelop curric- 
ula in both secondary and higher education which 
will best prepare students for the age in which 
they live. 


G. College Scholarship of the Returned Veteran 


Most of the studies report veterans doing 
above average work in college. Kvaraceus and 
Baker (126) found that they did better than non- 
vets in an educational measurements course 
final examination. Atkinson and Webb (48) re- 
ported that the 100 Public Law 16 rehabilitation 
veterans in the University of California at Los 
Angeles attained an over-all average of 1.536 
on standard scale of C equals 1 unit) and that 
23 percent made ‘‘B”’ or better. 

? resident Day (81) of Cornell University re- 
ported in February, 1947, that ‘‘.... veterans 
are doing even better work than the average 
college student and not ‘taking a ride on Uncle 
Sam's generosity’.’' Thompson and Fletcher 
(175) reported a .15 point hour ratio superiority 
for veterans during the winter quarter of 1£46 
at Ohio State University. 


H. Others 


Thisted (174) used the Personal Information 
Blank at the University of Iowa in 1928 and 
found that the various factors correlated with 
first semester grade point as follows: individ- 
ual items from .39 to -.27; total scores on all 
items .34. family-home data .28; personal activ- 
ities .25; and author’s prognosis of academic 
success, .44. 

Harris (111) reported the following conclus- 
ions in his study of various factors and their 
relation to college grades: (1) Extroverts make 
better marks than introverts; (2) those with no 
handicaps do a little better than those with three 
handicaps; (3) those preferring sophisticated, 
controversial, radical, and non-current-events 
periodicals did slightly worse than those prefer- 
ring current events, non-sophiscated, non-con- 
troversial and non-radical matter; (4) those pre- 
ferring sophisticated literature did worse than 
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preferring mathematics, modern language and 
science in high school made better grades 
than those who disliked these subjects; (6) those 
who liked English, drawing, music and physical 
training in high school made worse grades in 
college than those who disliked these subjects; 
(7) those who chose law, medicine. business, 
accounting, engineering. dentistry, and literature 
as vocations made worse college grades than 
those who chose to be teachers: only those 
choosing science as a vocation made slightly 
better grades than those choosing teaching; (8) 
those with unskilled fathers did very little worse 
than those whose fathers were in the professions; 
(9) foreign born students did better than those 
whose parents were both born inthe United States; 
(10) those with widowed mothers made better 
grades than those of the main group; (11) stud- 
ents with no brothers and sisters did worse than 
those with five brothers and sisters; (12) those 
who had only one brother or sister did much 
better than those with five brothers and sisters; 
(13) those with four brothers and sisters did 
slightly better than those with five brothers and 
sisters; (14) those whose brother or sister had 
had college experience did slightly worse than 
the main group; and (15) those who believe in God 
did better than those who did not believe in God. 

Feder (95) studied somewhat different factors 
and reported that, in his study: (1) students from 
parochial secondary schools were poorest in 
ability and achievement; (2) prediction coeffic- 
ients were consistently lower for out-of-state 
students and graduates of larger high schools; 
(3) students entering directly from secondary 
schools seemed to have the best preparation for 
college; (4) those out of secondary school one- 
halfto two years before entering college showed 
poorest achievement in the first year of college 
and those out two and one-half years or more, 
achieved grade averages noticeably better than 
predicted. 

Read (47) got somewhat different results, and 
conclusions: ‘‘ In other words, there is no 
evidence that one or more years intervening be- 
tween high school and college had any effect upon 
the scholastic records of these freshmen.’’ (P. 
385) 

Alexander and Woodruff (43) in their study 
said: 


*eree 


The fact of supervision of study halls in sec- 
ondary schools, the time spent in high school 
organizations and activities, the amount of 
employment in high school, and the hours 
spent in high school in class preparation, do 
not appear to determine a student’s rank in 
college. (P. 482) 


These findings are challenging and deserve fur- 
ther research in an effort to find the factor or 
combination of factors which consistently have 





those preferring religious materials; (5) those 





the closest relationship to college scholarship. 
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Held (113) found no statistically reliable dif- 
ference in scholarship and intelligence between 
NYA students and others. Shaffner (168) report- 
ed those employed six to twenty-one hours per 
week ranked highest in scholarship. those work- 
ing twenty-four or more hours per week ranked 
second, and the non-workers ranked lowest. 

Nemzek (138) reported in 1940 that chrono- 
logical age at the time of entering elementary 
school, extent of the education of father and 
mother, and occupational status of father had a 
negligible value in predicting academic success 
in his study. 


I. Summary and Conclusions 





Although admirable progress has been made 
in discovering and attempting to measure the 
factors which contribute to scholastic success 
in college. all writers agree that there remains 
a unique. unmeasurable factor, or perhaps many 
factors. lost in the unpredictable intricacies of 
human personality. However, some of the more 
accepted conclusions which have come from re- 
peated studies, include: 

- Tests of personality in general show practic- 
ally no correlation with college grades. 

- The rating scale has in several instances. 
been reported as a promising instrument al- 
though there have been relatively few studies 
of this technique. 

. Very little. if any. relationship exists between 
size of high school and college scholarship. 

- Common interests or goals among students in 
courses preparing for certain professions ap- 
pear to result in a higher correlation between 
their abilities and their achievement, than is 
true of students in general courses. 

- There is no correlation apparent between 
physical factors and college achievement. 

. Eighteenis the model age at whichto enter col- 
lege. Those who enter younger tend to do bet- 
ter work than those entering later. apparently 
because their superior mental ability has per- 


mitted them to finish secondary school earlier. 


a. Unsatisfactory social and emotional adjust- 
ment among accelerates in college is evi- 
dent to some degree. but is not as mucha 
problem as in secondary school. 

. Graduates of the thirty schools of the Eight 
Year Study with their modern course of stud- 
ies. content, and organization did slightly 
better in college than those of the comparison 
group. 

. Returned veterans of World War II are consis- 
tently reported to be doing better work in col- 
lege than the average college student. 


Various other factors reported in single stud- 
ies listed under Section H above, have apparent- 
ly no relation to college scholarship, while 
others indicate some correlation with the cri- 
terion, and may well be investigated in future re- 
search, 
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SECTION VII 


COMBINATIONS OF BASES IN PREDICTING 
COLLEGE SUCCESS 


A. Two-Variable Combinations 





Multiple coefficients of correlation were com- 
puted by many of the authors to discover the ex- 
tent to which a combination of predictive factors 
improved the correlation with the criterion over 
that given by a single factor. The greater num- 
ber of those reported were two-factor combina- 
tions. In order to present the more successful 
studies made, Table XIV is presented, showing, 
in descending size. the two-variable multiple co- 
efficients of correlation reported. 

Because intelligence is one of the best pre- 
dictors of college success among the zero-order 
coefficients of correlation, this factor is one of 
the most popular to be found in the two-factor 
combinations in Table XIV. In this table, adding 
high school marks to intelligence raised the lat- 
ter’s coefficient of correlation with the criter- 
ion an average of .157 points; while adding intel- 
ligence to high school record improved the high 
school record correlation with the criterion an 
average of only .09 points. Thus, high school 
average remains the best predictor of college 
grades. 

The median zero-order coefficient of correl- 
ation between intelligence and college success 
was found in the present summary to be .47. and 
for high school grade average the median is .56, 
while the median multiple coefficient of correla- 
tion obtained by the twenty combinations of these 
two factors is .62. indicating the usefulness of 
this technique in predicting college success. 

Notable among the other combinations pre- 
sented in Table XIV was that reported by Cuff 
(80) who found that vocabulary test scores added 
to the Miller Mental Aptitude Test scores raised 
the coefficient of correlation of the latter with 
the criteria .08. Douglass and Lovegren (84) 
found that adding the Wesley Test of Social 
Terms increased the intelligence coefficient of 
correlation between intelligence and college 
grades. .165 points. 

In other studies not shown in Table XIV, 
Drake (85) found that interest tests either added 
nothing or decreased the coefficients of correla- 
tion when added to intelligence. while Flemming 
(98) and Gilliland (105) agreed on the small ex- 
tent to which the addition of personality test 
scores improves intelligence as a predictor. 


B. Three-or-more Factors in Combination 
Veryfew writers have reported three or more 
variables in combination. Douglass (83) after 


his extensive study of this technique. says: 


Employing a third variable adds but little to 
the predictive merit of the above two vari- 
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TABLE XIV 


TWO-VARIABLE MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS WITH COLLEGE SUCCESS 
LISTED IN DESCENDING ORDER OF SIZE 








Zero order 
Variables coefficient Reference 





1. Battery : Army Alpha, Haggerty 
Delta, Pressey Class., 
Terman Group, & Miller 
M.A.T. 


(average) High school 
honor point average ‘ d Finch & Nemzek (96) 


. A. Apt. Test 
High school marks A ‘ Finch & Nemzek (96) 


3. Otis Group 
High school marks J 7 Edds & McCall (92) 


. Minn. Col. Apt. Test 
High school ave. (men) P ° Williamson (189) 


. High school percentile d 
Wesley Test of S. T. é ; Douglass & Lovegren (84) 


. High school marks d 
Cross English Test F TK Edds (92) 


- Ohio State Psy. Ed. . 
High School Ave ‘ ‘ Garrett (193) 


- High School average i 
Iowa Silent Read. (Comp.) d é Read (151) 


- High school marks 
Iowa H. S. Content P J Read (151) 


. Average Teachers’ Ratings ° Frescott & 
Carnegie M. A. j d Garretson (148) 


. American Council 
Wesley Test of S. T. ‘ é Douglass & Lovegren (84) 


. High school average , 
Minn. Col. Apt. Test (women) . ‘ Williamson (189) 


- Wesley Test of S. T. e 
Minn. Col. Apt Test ; ‘ Douglass & Lovegren (84) 


. High school average 
& Ohio Univ. Psy. Test é d Read (151) 


. American Council 
& high school marks (men) d j May (133) 


. Average Teachers’ Ratings ° Prescott & 
& Otis Self-Admin. ‘ ; Garretson (148) 
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TABLE XIV (Continued) 


Zero order 
Variables coefficient 


. High school average 
& H.S. percentile rank 


3. A.C. E. 


& English Average 


- American Council 
& H.S. percentile 


C. 8. 
& H.S. average (women 


- High School Average 
& Iowa Silent Reading (rate) 


2. Minn. C. A. T. & 


High school average (men 


- Minn. C. A. T. & 
High school average (women 


- Percentile (H. S.) Average 
& Nat. Sc. average 


9. High School Average 


& Ohio Univ. Psy. Ex. (men 


. High school Average 
& Ohio Univ. Psy. Ex. (women 


. High school percentile rank 
& English average 


&. Thorndike & 


high school mark ‘men & women 


. High school marks 
& Otis Self-Admin. 


. High school average 
& English average 


. High school percentile rank 
& Prin. Quartile rank 


High school average 
& social studies average 


3. American Council 


& high school percentile 


. High school average 
& industry 


Reference 


Douglass (82) 


Douglass (83) 


Williaiason & 
Freeman (190) 


Williamson & 
Freeman (190) 
Read (151) 


Williamson & 
Freeman (190) 


Williamson & 
Freeman (190 
rouclass 


Williamson & 
Freeman (190 


Williamson @ 


Freeman (19 


Douglass (83) 


Proctor (159) 


Odell (139) 


Douglas- 


Douxg.aiss ( 


Douglass (83 


Douglass & Lovegren (4 


Douglass (83) 
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TABLE XIV (Continued) 








Zero order 






Variables coefficient R Reference 
35. High school average -56 
& Princ. Quartile rank .48 -57 Douglass (83) 










. High school percentile rank -45 
& foreign language average .46 -56 Douglass (83) 










. English average -49 
& natural science average -04 -56 Douglass (83) 















. English average .49 
& foreign language average .46 .55 Douglass (83) 










. High school percentile rank -45 
& social studies average .44 oo Douglass (83) 










. High school percentile rank 
& mathematics average 







Douglass (83) 






. High school percentile rank ‘ 
& Industry 38 -55 Douglass (83) 










- College Aptitude ‘ 
& Elem. School Achieve (women) .51 -05 Durflinger (88) 






43. Thorndike 37 Rolenbaugh & 
& high school marks .49 .54 Proctor (57) 










- Miller M. A. T. J 
& Vocabulary .44 54 Cuff (89) 











. Otis Group fl 
& Cross English .44 .54 Edds (92) 


















. Industry 


& natural science average Douglass (83) 













. College Apt. rank 


& high school rank Douglass & Lovegren (84) 






. Industry ‘ 
& English average -49 -52 Douglass (83) 


















. High school rank 


& college aptitude Douglass & Lovegren (84) 






. Pattery (Intelligence) 
& college aptitude -42 -505 Finch & Nemzek (96) 











. Personal inventory 
& composite entrance sc. -47 -519 Thisted (174) 














. Indus‘ry 


& mathematics average Douglass (83) 
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TAPLE XIV (Continued) 


Zero order 
Variables coefficient Reference 


. Industry 28 
& principals’ quartile rank 48 02 Douglass (83) 


. Miller M. A. T. 46 
& Whipple Reading .36 48 Cuff (89) 


. College Aptitude 41 
& Elem. School Achieve. (men) 47 ‘ Durflinger (88) 


- Thorndike 45 Eolenbaugh & 
& high school marks .28 .48 Proctor (57) 


. High school marks 44 
& Iowa Silent Reading (Comp. -42 -48 Read (151) 


8. Iowa Silent Reading (Comp. .42 
& Iowa High. School Content 44 Read (151) 


- Ohio Univ. Psych. -42 
& Towa Silent Reading (Comp. 42 ‘ Read (151) 


Total 
Range 
Median 
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able combinations. . . . There is extremely 

little prespect that employing a fourth var- 

iable will add in the way of predictive effec- 
tiveness anything to that yielded by the best 
three variable combinations. (P. 49) 


Hartson (16) found the highest 3-variable co- 
efficient of correlation reported by combining 
high school marks, Ohio State University Psy- 
chological test and study performance test to 
get .75 in 1928. It is interesting to see, how- 
ever, that he later reported in 1932 (110) an 
average coefficient of correlation of .625 by 
combining high school marks, intelligence, and 
total rating scale score of the classes entering 
the same college (Oberlin) in 1928 and 1929. 
This was considerably less than his high cor- 
relation obtained in his first study. 

Douglass and Lovegren (84) combined the 
following variables: (1) high school percentile 
rank; (2) Wesley College Test of Social Terms; 
(3) American Council test; (4) Minnesota Col- 
lege Aptitude Test percentile rank. With col- 
lege weighted standard score designed as ‘‘O’’ 
the multiple coefficients of correlation were: 


-107 
-661 
-654 
573 
524 
511 


1234 
.123 
.124 
134 
-234 


-709 
-708 
-707 
581 
-661 


" neuw#iu 


EeEREP 


nuunwht 


> & CW wt 


Here, adding the third factor to a 2-factor com- 
bination improved the correlation an average of 
.065 points. However, adding the fourth factor 
to the 3-factor combination improved it only 
.001 point. The diminishing returns in combin- 
ing more than two or three of the best variables 
is clearly shown. 

Edds and McCall (92) with, (1) high school 
marks, (2) intelligence, and (3) English ability, 
found the following correlations: 


Ro -12 = .71 Ro .23 
Ro .13 = .70 Ro .123 


54 
81 


Adding English ability to intelligence and high 
school marks, here, raised the correlation .10 
points. 

Finch and Nemzek (96) who found the remark- 
ably high correlation of .797 by combining high 
school honor points and I.Q.’s got exactly the 
same by adding college aptitude test percentile 
rank to this combination. It should be pointed 
out, however, that only 90 students were used in 
this part of the study, and that these all came 
from the University High School of the University 
of Minnesota, where teachers’ knowledge of pre- 
vious performance of students no doubt resulted 
in higher correlations in the later college per- 
formance, than would have been the case if the 
students came from a number of high schools. 
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Pierson (145) in 1928, combined high school 
rank, interest, and character rating and found 
the multiple correlation of .65, when each var- 
iable correlated singly with the criterion .52, .44, 
and .33, respectively. 

Prescott and Garretson (148) combined tea- 
chers’ ratings, intelligence, and English aptitu- 
de and found a multiple correlation of .66 with 
college grades. while the single coefficients 
with the criterion were .64, .42, and .49, respec- 
tively. 

Butsch (65) combined high school rank, iowa 
High School Content Examination score, and 
A.C.E. Psychological Examination percentile 
and found the multiple correlation with first 
semester college work to be .65. 

Borow (58) estimated in 1946, that all studies 
averaged a multiple coefficient of correlation of 
about .75 between intelligence, high school rec- 
ord, and content examination with college record. 
This makes the technique about 34% better than 
guess work. 

Table XV gives a summary of prominent 
studies, listed in descending order according to 
the size of the multiple coefficient. 

Table XIV showed the median of two-variable 
coefficients of correlation to be .58. In Table XV 
the median 3-variable coefficient is .61, while 
the average 4-variable falls back to .55. Three 
and four variable coefficients together have a 
median of .57. It becomes obvious, therefore, 
that the first few combinations in each of the 
tables have been found to combine the best pre- 
diction of college success. It can also be seen 
that, as many of the writers have stated, adding 
a third or more variable to a 2-variable multi- 
ple correlation ordinarily does not improve its 
predictive value to any appreciable extent. Only 
when the third or fourth predictor variable meas- 
ures something not measured by the ones prev- 
iously combined, is a higher multiple to be ex- 
pected. 

As Borow (58) has said as late as 1946: 


.... the greater part of the difference among 
college students in academic achievement is 
still unaccounted for by the prognostic instru- 
ments in current use. (P. 17) 


Durflinger (88) in 1943, after reporting on 
twelve studies made since 1934, in multiple co- 
efficients of correlation says: 


1. Multipie coefficients of correlation are 
rarely higher than .80 regardless of the 
variables used. 

. An intelligence test, a good achievement 
test, and high school averages, together 
usually bring the highest multiple correl- 
ations. The median multiple r as found 
in the summaries is between .60 and .70. 
(P. 77) 
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TABLE XV 


THREE OR MORE VARIABLE MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS WITH 
COLLEGE SUCCESS 


Reference Variables 


; Three Variable Combinations , 





. Drake (85) High school marks, English ability, interest 


. Edds & McCall (92) High school marks, intelligence, and English 
ability 


- Finch & Nemzek (96) High school honor points, I.Q., and college 
aptitude 


. Harston (16) High school marks, Ohio Psychological Ex- 
amination, and study reference 


. Williamson (189) Personal history blank, Minnesota C.A.T. 
and high school percentile 


. Douglass & Lovegren (84) High school percentile, Wesley Test, and 
A. C. E. Psychological Examination 


- Douglass & Lovegren (84) High school percentile, Wesley Test, and 
Minnesota C. A. T. 


- Williamson (189) Personal history blank, Minnesota C. A. T. 
and high school percentile 


. Prescott & Garretson(148) Teachers’ Ratings, interest, and English 
aptitude 


. Pierson (145) High school rank, interest, and character 


- Douglass (83) High school average, high school percentile, 
and industry 


- Butsch (78) High school rank. Iowa H. S. Content, and 
A. C. E. Psychological Examination 


- Douglass (83) High school average, high school percentile, 
and English average 


- Douglass (83) High school average, high school percentile, 
and principal’s quartile rating 


- Douglass (83) Principal's quartile rating, industry, and 
natural science average 


- Douglass (83) Percentile rank, English average, and 
natural science average 


- Douglass (83) Percentile rank, English average, and 
foreign language average 


. Douglass (83) High school average, percentile, and 
social studies average 
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TABLE XV (Continued) 








Reference 


Variables 





19. Douglass (83) 


. Douglass (83) 


. Durflinger (88) 


. Durflinger (88) 


. Douglass & Lovegren (84) 


- Douglass (83) 


. Durflinger (88) 


. Durflinger (88) 


- Durflinger (88) 


. Durflinger (88) 


. Durflinger (88) 


. Durflinger (88) 


High school average, English average, 
and mathematics average 


Industry, mathematics average, and 
principal’s quartile raning 


College aptitude, elementary school 
achievement, and high school English (men) 


College aptitude, elementary school 
achievement, and high school English (women) 


Four-Variables or More 





High school percentile, Wesley Test, A.C.E. 
Psychological Examination, and Minnesota 
Ciick 


High school average, percentile rank, princi- 
pal’s rating, and industry 


College aptitude, elementary school achieve- 
ment, English, and music (men) 


College aptitude, elementary school achieve- 
ment, English, and music (women) 


College aptitude, elementary school achieve- 
ment, music, and personality (men) 


College aptitude, elementary school achieve- 
ment, English, music, and personality (women) 


College aptitude, elementary school achieve- 
ment, English, music, personality, and per- 
sonality, and personal data (men) 


College aptitude, elementary school achieve- 
ment, English, music, personality, and 
personal data (women) 





Median of three-variable coefficients -61 

Median of four-or-more variable combinations .55 

Median of three-variable and four-or-more 
variable combinations 57 
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The present study agrees with all of these correlation with average college grades are: 


former observations. 
Factor Median r 
C. Summary and Conclusions one 7 
1. High School Scholarship 
a. High School Average -56 
b. Rank in graduating class 
percentile rank, quartile 
rank, principal's rating. 
number of ‘‘A’s’’ and ‘‘B’s’’ 
and other methods of re- 
porting high school schol- 
arship 


1. Intelligence is most often used in combination 
with other variables in multiple correlations. 

2. Adding high school marks to intelligence 
raised the latter’s zero order coefficient of 
correlation with the criterion an average of 
-157 points 

- Adding intelligence to high school average 
raised the latter's zero order coefficient of 
correlation with the criterion an average of 
-09 points. 

4. Therefore, high school average bears the 
closest relation to college grades. 

5. Other variables found to improve intelligence 
test scores in multiple correlation were a vo-| 3. Intelligence Test Scores 
cabulary test and the Wesley Test of Social 
Terms. 

. Interest tests and personality tests add very 
little if anything to intelligence as a predic- 
tor of college success. 

. Other variables which proved valuable in 
multiple coefficients of correlation included 
college aptitude. Cross Engineer Test. Iowa 
Silent Reading Test. Average Teachers’ Rat- 
ings. elementary school achievement. and 
certain high school subject averages. 


2. General Achievement Test Scores 
a. Achievement Test Scores in 
Specific Subjects or Fields 


4. General College Aptitude Test 
Scores 43 


5. Special Aptitude Test Scores 41 


A survey of the studies summarized in the 
present review. seems to justify the following 
conclusions: 


1. High School Scholarship 
a. High school scholarship correlates more 


. Employing a third variable adds but little to 


a 2-variable combination, and adding a fourth 


improves it practically none. 

a. Coefficients of correlation in the seven- 
ties and eighties were reported from 3 
and 4 variables combination of factors: 
(1) high school average; (2) intelligence; 
(3) study performance test; (4) Minnesota 
College Aptitude Test; (5) Wesley College 
Test of Social Terms; (6) High School 
English. Social Studies. mathematics and 
science. averages used separately. 

9. The average multiple coefficient of correla- 
tion is about .75 between intelligence. high 
school record. and content examination with 
college record. or about 34% better than 
guess work. 

10. Multiple coefficients of correlation between 
factors and the criterion are rarely ever 


higher than .80. 
11. The greater part of the differences between 


the academic achievement of college students 
is still largely unaccounted for by prognostic 


instruments now in use. 


SECTION VIII 


CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS, AND RECOM- 


MENDATIONS 


A. Conclusions 


The five factors which have the greatest pre- 


dictive value, and their average coefficient of 





highly with first year college grades than 
with any lesser or greater amount of the 
entire college record. 


. There is no consistent difference between 
men and women in the relation of their 
high school standing and later college 
work, 


. When the college records of students from a 
single high school are compared with their 
high school record. a higher coefficient of 
correlation is usually found, than when 
students from many high schools are in- 
volved in the study. Also. studies of the 
records of students from the same high 
school attending the same college. reveal 
even higher coefficients of correlation. 
This would indicate that more uniform 
high school and college grading systems 
from which more comparable records may 
be obtained. would improve the predictive 
value of such records. 


Although some degree of correlation has 
been found between high school grades in 
specific subjects and later college schol- 
arship. no particular subject or group of 
subjects has exclusive right to this rela- 
tionship. Grades in ‘‘non-academic™ sub- 
jects apparently have as much predictive 
value as do grades in the ‘‘academic”’ 
subjects. 








ar 
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», The pattern of high school subjects taken, 
has little reiation to later scholastic suc- 
cess in college. 


{. The number of total units earned in high 
school has little positive relationship to 
college scholarship. 


. The number of units of credits in any one 
high school subject or field has very little, 
if any, relationship to college success. 


nm 


?. Achievement Tests 


a. The college Entrance Examination Board 
examinations were used in the majority of 
cases reported. 


b. Considering the time and expense involved, 
it is as well to use a good aptitude test to 
predict college success as to use a battery 
of achievement tests. Especially is this 
true for long-range predictions. 


*, Although achievement tests in Latin, 
French, and the sciences appear to be su- 
perior instruments of prediction, it is 
generally believedthat such subjects ‘‘sel- 
ect’’ superior intellects, rather than 
**make"’ them. 


. Knowledge of history and science correl 
ates higher with the criterion than does 
oral and written English. 


>, Achievement test scores tend to correlate 
lower with college average in later studies 
than in earlier studies. This is possibly 
due to the shift in emphasis in high school 
from factual learning to general education, 
and the continuing tendency for measuring 
instruments to measure mostly academic 
knowledge. 


f. To use achievement test scores as a 
sole criterion for college entrance may, 
in many instances. deprive a student 
from entering college who would be suc- 
cessful there if allowed to enter. 


3. Intelligence 


a. Intelligence test scores for women are 
correlated more closely with college suc- 
cess than are the scores of men. 


b. The American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination scores correlated 
more closely with college averages than 
did the scores of other intelligence tests 
reported. 








c. A good intelligence test will predict col- 
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lege success better for good students than 
for poor ones. 


d. Students concentrating their college cour- 
ses in one department or school in college 
tend to show a closer correlation between 
intelligence and college grades than do 
students of the general college. This is 
thought to be due to either the motivation 
of common purpose in departments or 
schools, or to the fact that the college 
scholarship of the former group is meas- 
ured in the same subjects for all, toa 
greater extent than for the general college 
group. 


e. Intelligence test scores are correlated 
closely with achievement test scores. 


{. Selective influence tends to send to college 
those students who rank in the upper fourth 
in scholarship in high school. 


g. In a few studies, intelligence of students 
with low neurosis correlated somewhat 
more closely with college grades than did 
the intelligence of those with high neurosis. 
Those with high self-sufficiency and dom- 
inance also tended to have closer correl- 
ation between intelligence and college av- 
erage than those with low self-sufficiency 
and dominance. But instruments of suf- 
ficient validity and reliability in the field 
of personality testing have not been de- 
veloped or sufficient research made. to 
establish this tendency to any degree of 
certainty. 


h. Closer correlations are obtained by equa- 
ting the I.Q.'s obtained from several good 
intelligence tests and computing the coef- 
ficient of correlation with college honor 
point averages. 





i. From the few studies reported. intelligence 
tests given as early as the fourth grade 
predict college success almost as well as 
those given in the last year of high school. 


j. It is estimated that the average coefficient 
of correlation between this factor and the 
criterion is about .45 or 11 percent better 
than guess work. 


4. Aptitude Tests 


a. The Wesley College Test of Social Terms 
yielded the highest correlation with college 
success. 


b. The Minnesota University College Aptitude 
Test. was the most popular among the wri- 
ters, but variety of results obtained by it 

leaves question as to its reliability. 
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c. The Nelson-Denny Reading Test gives a 
good indication of probable college suc- 
cess, no doubt due tothe reasonable assump- 
tion that there is a close relationship be- 
tween one's ability to read and his probable 
success in college. 


d. The Cross-English Test as an aptitude test. 
showed up well but vocabulary is a better 
indicator of college success than knowledge 
of grammatical forms and rules. 


e. The Iowa High School Content Examination 
scores as a whole are a good criterion for 
predicting college success, but scores on 
individual subjects or fields are not reliable 
enough to be a significant factor in predic- 
tion. 


5. Others 


a. No test of personality or character has yet 
been devised which will predict to any ap- 
preciable extent, the scholastic success of 
a student in college. 

(1) Certain rating scales. however. in the 
hands of principals and teachers. ap- 
parently have real possibilities in pre- 
dicting scholastic success for students 
in college. Especially is this true in 
the items of interest, ability to do 
college work. industry. leadership. and 
citizenship. 


b. There is little or no relationship between 
the size of high school and probable col- 
lege success. although some studies show 
a slight tendency for students from smal- 
ler schools to receive somewhat lower 
college averages. 


c. Down to a minimum of fifteen years of age. 
there is a slight tendency for those who 
enter college younger than the average to 
receive slightly better college grades 
than the average. 


d. Studies seem to indicate that there is 
very little if any relationship between 
the following and college success: 

(1) salary of teachers in high school 
(2) occupation of parents 
(3) student's physical factors 


e. As judged by multiple correlation coef- 
ficients of two factors predictive of coll- 
ege success. usually results in a some- 
what higher correlation with the criter- 
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ion than did the factors singly. 


(Vol. Xv—q) 


(1) The most prognostic combinations in- 
clude: 
(a) high school marks and intelligence 
test score 
(b) high school marks and aptitude 
test score 
(c) intelligence test score and achieve- 
ment test score 
(2) The addition of a third variable adds 
very little to the predictive value of 
the combination. and adding a fourth 
variable has practically no value. 


B. Implications and Recommendations 


The data reveal that many colleges are bas- 
ing their entrance requirements on factors which 
do not have adequate value in predicting success 
in college, and therefore deny entrance to many 
students whe should be admitted. The absence of 
any significant correlation between amount and 
pattern of high school subjects and college schol- 
arship persists in spite of the broadening of high 
school curricula to include vocational subjects 
andthe reluctance of colleges to varyin a corres- 
ponding degree from the original scholastic cur- 
riculum heavily loaded with verbal learning. 

The present emphasis on college training may 
result in a shift in emphasis from the purely ac- 
ademic to the development of the somewhat more 
inclusive aspects of personality and character 
development as prepared by the General Educa- 
tion movement. Or the trend may be the develop- 
ment of more pure measures of primary mental 
abilities and the discovery of the patterns of 
these abilities required by the various curricula 
and vocational areas. This would not require 
great change in present day curricula but would 
more effectively screen entering students and 
guide them into the field for which they are best 
adapted. Some have suggested that we are now 
inthe profile stage with educational measurement 
where we know that a student stands high on an 
aptitude test. relatively low in an arithmetic tes, 
and so on. but do not know quite how to interpret 
these facts in terms of probable college success. 
This may be similar to the second stage arrived 
at by geneticists in their conclusions that inherit- 
edtraitsare handed downfrom parent to offspring 
through the particular arrangement of the genes 
within the chromosome. But the possibilities of 
combinations of these genes became a very com- 
plex problem. So with us. if we could find some 
means of determining the order of importance of 
the various characteristics in the profile. we 
might have a better basis for predicting success 
in any given college. To find this order and the 
hidden factor contained in it is our next step. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF A DIAGNOSTIC 
TEST OF LISTENING COMPREHENSION 


JAMES I. BROWN 


University of Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION ,an auditory and three a visual presentation. An- 
other study points to a reversal of superiority be- 
tween the fifth and ninth grades, the visual mode 
becoming superior as the student progresses in 
school. Another study finds the auditory mode 
superior among college students, the visual for 
reading and listening, the two language channels non-college adults. Still another study shows the 
through which information is received, hold pos- Son Gis cae comune ieee a 
s of paramount importance. ° i 

go peony seninae. more than any other Such contradictory findings are the apparent 
school subject has been the object of scientific | T@Sult of failure to use adequate controls and 
study and investigation, listening has been al- NS ee 
most completely neglected. If the average in- Se math arena yet - previous 
— peg map ty say toy Nap ae studies of listening the test instrument has re- 
a a oe — ydbeng ss. a0 1 ceived only incidental attention. The Third Men- 
But such is not the case, judging from Rankin’s tal Measurements Yearbook (1949) has seventy 
study, which indicates that listening is the most pages devoted to describing and evaluating 
frequently used language activity, the average available tests in the field of reading, but no ref- 
adult spending approximately three times as erence to any listening test. Such a test is need- 
much time listening as agen ~ ed. 

Recently the belief* has arisen that listening Previous research.--From the twenty-five 
can and should be taught, that the development previous studies of listening reviewed i this 
of listening skill, like the development of other study, the following conclusions may be drawn, 
skills. is a matter of training. relative to listening tests and the listening pro- 

Need for a test of listening comprehension.-- cess: 
This growing awareness of the importance of , 
listening has brought with it an increasing need 1. The test instrument has received insuffic- 
for a measure of listening ability. Up to the ient attention. In all but one study, the construc- 
present a preponderance of the publications on tion of an appropriate test was a secondary or 
listening have been expressions of theory. As incidental matter. In four studies silent reading 
recently as last year, Nichols? found only four- | tests were used with little or no modification to 
teen scientific studies relating to classroom measure listening comprehension. In only two 
listening among the seventy-one references on studies was there sufficient concern over the 
listening in his bibliography. Goldstein4 some- | test instrument to lead to an item analysis. Men- 
what earlier found and reviewed only twelve tion of test reliability was made in only nine stud- 
such studies. ies and in none of the studies was test validity a 

And even among the relatively few research matter of particular concern, further evidence of 
studies in this field there is little agreement in | the perfunctory attention to the test instrument. 
the findings. For example, Goldstein’s summary} 2. The variables of reading, intelligence, diffi- 
of the literature reveals that three studies favor | culty, and interest seem to be of sufficient im- 


Importance of listening comprehension.--A 
democracy is based on the ability of its citizens 
to think and act intelligently. Since accurate 
complete information is basic to sound thinking, 
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portance to merit careful control. Within limits, 
the variables of speaker, rate of delivery. and 
audibility seem to be of less importance. 

3. There is little agreement on a definition of 
listening. 

Purpose. ~~ The present study was. therefore. 
an attempt to meet the basic need for a reliable 
research instrument. Teachers of English or 
Communication should find such a test useful in 
helping them discover specific student needs upon 
which to plan suitable listening course units. 
Counselors and advisors should find such a test 
helpful in predicting academic success or sug- 
gesting proper study techniques. 

More specifically. the primary purpose was 
to develop suitable measuring techniques for 
use in diagnosing listening comprehension skills 
among students at the senior high school and 
college levels. By listening comprehension is 
meant the aural assimilation of spoken symbols 
in a face to face speaker-audience situation. 
with both oral and visual cues present. Listen- 
ing comprehension assumes the ability to hear. 
but hearing and listening are not to be consid- 
ered synonymous. The medical doctor's con- 
cern is with hearing; the instructor’s concern is 
with listening. The secondary purpose was to 
discover such information about the listening pro- 
cess as would be helpful in the evaluation of the 
test instrument and could be obtained from the 
use of experimental tests incorporating the 
newly-developed measuring techniques. 


PROCEDURE 


Selection of factors to be measured. --Based 
on the hypothesis that listening. as reading. is a 
composite of several relatively independent 
skills, listening was defined for test purposes in 
terms of both accurate and critical listening. 

Accuracy of receiption was directly explored 
in terms of (1) getting the lecture details; (2) fol- 
lowing a sequence of details in the form of oral 
directions: and (3) keeping a series of details in 
mind until questioned. Reflective listening was 
directly explored in terms of (1) getting the cen- 
tral ideas: (2) drawing inferences; (3)distinguish- 
ing relevant from irrelevant materials; (4) using 
contextual clues to word meanings; and (5) using 
transitional elements. Two other measures 
were derived. a measure of impressionability 
and a measure of rationalization. 

These factors were selected on the basis of 
(1) recent pronouncements of the Commission 
on the English Curriculum of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. (2) conclusions reach- 
ed by Nichols in his survey study of factors in 
listening comprehension. (3) diagnostic tests in 
the field of silent reading. and (4) the opinion of 
experts, chosen largely from among the members 
of the Vertical Committee on Listening of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

For example, the two-fold division into recep- 
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was suggested by the pronouncements of the 
Commission on the English Curriculum. Eley- 
en of the fourteen factors which. according to 
Nichols, seemed to influence listening most def- 
initely were included for further study. Inspec- 
tion of diagnostic reading tests and a recogni- 
tion of the fact that such tests are often criticised 
for their unnaturalness and lack of continuity led 
to the construction of both a relatively artificia] 
and relatively natural listening test form. 

One form was as close to a normal classroom 
lecture situation as possible without losing the 
objectivity of a controlled script. After the lec- 
ture the students were questioned about (1) the 
details, (2) the central ideas, (3) inferences, and 
(4) relevancy. The other form was planned to 
explore the possibility of measuring those skills 
by less time-consuming methods. by chancing 
upon closely related factors that might permit 
the prediction of one skill from another. After 
a brief ortentation section which was to furnish 
a rationalizing index, this form measured the 
ability (1) to follow a sequence of details, (2) to 
remember a sequence of details until questioned, 
(3) to use contextual clues, and (4) to use trans- 
itional elements. The concluding part was an 
impressionability index. 

As a final check on the probable importance 
of the factors chosen for measurement, a jury 
of eleven experts rated them on a five-point 
scale, from ‘‘very important’’ to ‘‘very unim- 
portant." All factors were rated ‘‘very im- 
portant"* by at least two experts and one factor 
‘‘very important’’ by all experts. There was 
only one rating on the unimportant side of the 
scale, a ‘‘moderately unimportant’’ rating. 

Construction of the two sections of the test.-- 


After some initial tentative explorations. items 
of an apparently satisfactory nature were devel- 
oped for all factors selected for measurement. 
By expanding the number of items in eachcate- 
gory which had worked out most satisfactorily, 
two complete test sections were constructed. 

Section I, Part 1. Orientation. The first 
five items in this part furnished necessary in- 
structions for taking the test as well as infor- 
mation for subsequent use in a follow-up inter- 
view. The next sixteen items furnished a 
strength of opinion or rationalizing index. Stu- 
dents were asked to rate controversial state- 
ments on a five-point scale, from ‘‘strong a- 
greement”’ to ‘‘strong disagreement’’ with a 
middle rating of ‘‘undecided.’"’ Theoretically, 
the more strongly opinionated the individual, the 
greater the tendency to rationalize. 

Part 2. Oral Directions. The items in this 
part contained a sequence of details in the com- 
monly met form of oral directions, each of which 
had to be translated into action before going on 
to the next. 

Part 3. Thinking Back. This part was similar 
to the preceding one, but it was thought that even 
slight differences might be of importance. Items 
in this part contained a sequence of details which 
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had to be kept in mind until a question was asked 
that required thinking back over the sequence, 

Part 4. Contextual Clues. This part measured 
the ability to use sentence contexts as clues to 
word meanings. This seemed basic to all listen- 
ing, for most words have more than one meaning 
and it is continually necessary to use the context 
to get the intended meanings. Half of the words 
in this part were very common, the others quite 
difficult. Multiple choice items were construc- 
ted with five correct dictionary definitions for 
each of the simple words and the usual type of 
yocabulary items for the difficult words. 

Part 5. Transitional Elements. It was thought 
that awareness of transitional words and phrases 
might relate closely to such things as getting the 
central ideas or following the plan of organiza- 
tion. Sentences with a transitional function were 
adapted from several different sources. Stu- 
dents were to indicate whether the sentence sug- 
gested the (1) beginning of a discussion, (2) going 
from one point to another, (3) concluding of a dis- 
cussion, or (4) none of those. 

Part 6. Strength of Opinion. Actually this was 
measured in Parti. Part 6 was intended to meas- 
ure impressionability or susceptibility to sugges- 
tion. The same sixteen items that appeared in 
Part 1 were repeated with the addition of an emo- 
tionally colored word of approval or dispara- 
gement. Shifts in rating were noted. 

Section II. This section began with a fifteen 
minute lecture, the lecture material coming 
from a source of known interest and difficulty, 
the Reader’s Digest. Portions of twelve art- 
icles were organized into a lecture and given 
unity and coherence by use of transitional sen- 
tences. 

Part 1. Getting the Details. Approximate- 
ly seven of the important details from each of 
the lecture were included in this part, the 
wording being as near to the original lecture 
wording as possible. 

Part 2. Getting the Central Ideas. Here the 
specific wording of the lecture was avoided, 
the students being asked to give the central 
idea of the entire lecture, of the three major 
divisions, and of the various subdivisions. 

Part 3. Depth of Understanding. This was 
measured by having the students go beyond 
the details and central ideas to draw reason- 
able inferences from what was heard. 


























Part 4. Judging Relevancy. In this part, 
students were asked which parts of the lecture 
or which statements about the lecture were 


more relevant. The central idea of the entire 
lecture was the criterion. 


Preliminary and final administrations.-- 
These two sections were administered in part 
or entirely to a varied group of subjects, 
ranging from high school juniors to doctoral 
candidates and in age from sixteen to thirty- 
one, On the basis of these data and individual 
criticisms, revisions were made in both items 
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and directions. This revised form was then 
administered to a University freshman English 
class of twenty-three. Objective and subjective 
data were collected on timing, clarity of direc- 
tions, difficulty, and interest. A complete item 
analysis was made to eliminate non-functioning 
items. Individual test profiles were then made 
to check subtest relationships. After a final 
revision both sections of the test were admin- 
istered to a high school junior class and a sam- 
pling of college freshmen. Complete data for 
the final analysis were obtained from 110 high 
school and 150 college students. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


Test validity. Two different approaches, a 
negative and a positive, were used in the attemp- 
to establish test validity. Negatively speaking, 
three major possibilities were examined: (1) that 
the test was actually an oral test of hoe ay 
(2) that it was actually a test of comprehension, 
there being no essential difference between read- 
ing and listening comprehension, and (3) that it 
was actually a measure of scholastic achieve- 
ment. 

The correlation between the two sections of 
the listening test and the California Test of 
Mental Maturity, a test heavily weighted with 
non-reading type items (.78 and .67), was found 
to be no higher than that between silent reading 
tests and intelligence tests heavily weighted 
with reading-type items. The correlation be- 
tween sections of the listening test and an intel- 
ligence test such as the ACE was .37 and .29. 
The correlation with the Nelson-Denny Test of 
Silent Reading was .31 and .36, and with schol- 
astic achievement as measured by high school 
rank, .28 and .21. The listening test does not 
appear to be a measure of intelligence, silent 
reading comprehension, or scholastic achieve- 
ment, although the relationship to intelligence 
is one that seems to need further investigation. 

Positive efforts were made to check validity 
(1) by definition, (2) by subtest inter-relation- 
ships, and (3) by subtest consistency. After the 
experts had expressed belief in the importance 
of such factors as the ability to follow a sequen- 
ce of details, subtests were constructed in 
accordance with those defined factors. Asa 
statistical check to see whether or not the diff- 
erent subtests were actually measuring differ- 
ent factors, inter-correlations were computed 
between all the subtests and section totals. 
Table I shows those inter-correlations, the 
computations being based on both the high 
school and college subjects (N = 260). 

Apparently, quite different skills are being 
measured by the different subtests, a fact 
which tends to confirm the judgment of the ex- 
perts. As a final statistical check, each subtest 
was analysed for internal consistency, to see 
what extent each item in a subtest was measur- 
ing what the whole subtest measured. This was 
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done in terms of the coefficient of correlation 
between the item and the subtest total in which 
that item appeared. 

The item analysis was based on a method de- 
veloped by Flanagan, the coefficient taken as 
the index of validity being read from a table 
showing ‘‘the values of the product moment co- 
efficient of correlation in a normal bivariate 
population corresponding to given proportions 
of successes in the upper and lower twenty- 
seven percent of the criterion groups.”’ 

A separate analysis was made both the high 
school and college groups. Table II shows the 
average item validity for the subtests. 

Special treatment of Parts 1 and 6, Section 
I.--Because there were no ‘‘correct’’ answers 
in these parts, a different type of analysis was 
used. These sections were scored so that thé 
more extreme the agreement or disagreement 
or the more changes the higher the score. Gen- 
erally speaking, good listeners tended to be less 
uncertain and less positive in their opinions as 
well as less likely to change their opinions. The 
low correlations with other subtests are eviden- 
ce that these characteristics are not closely re- 
lated to listening skill. 

Test reliability.--Reliabilities were calcu- 
lated by the split-half method and estimated for 
each full subtest by the Spearman-Brown form- 
ula. Table Il contains the reliability coeffic- 
ients for each subtest and section total in each 
group. 

In a test of this kind additional factors may 
operate to reduce reliability. For example, 
there is no opportunity, as in reading-type tests, 
to go over any item twice. Loud coughs, the 
dropping of a pencil, or any such momentary 
distractions would tend to reduce reliability, 
more so than in a reading-type test where it is 
possible to go back and re-read after a distrac- 
tion. And listening may by its very nature, be 
characterized by lapses of attention, more so 
than the companion skill of reading. An in- 
spection of about fifty individual scores on one 
part suggests that as a probability. 

Appropriateness of the test for high school 
and college use.--This was explored in terms 
of difficulty, interest, and clarity. 

In terms of the generally accepted standard 
of fifty percent average difficulty for the test 
or a range of average difficulty between forty 
and sixty percent, the listening test was some- 
what too easy for the particular groups tested. 
Omitting Parts 1 and 6 for which there were 
no ‘‘correct’’ answers, of the remaining eight 
parts four for the high school group and two 
for the college group came within that range. 
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sixty-two percent for the college group. A 
majority of the subtests exhibited a range of 
item difficulty of over sixty percent and few 
students made a perfect score in either group 
on any subtest, some subtests being so diffi- 
cult that only one or two items were answered 
correctly. 

In only three of the eight subtests was the 
difference in means between the high school 
and college group statistically significant. 
Means for both section totals were not signif- 
icantly different. 

Interest.--High school students in all but 
two classes were asked to rate the test as to 
interest. Eighty-five percent said the listen- 
ing test was more interesting than other tests, 
the two sections being almost exactly balanced 
in interest appeal. Section I was considered 
more interesting by fifty percent and Section II 
by forty-nine percent (one percent were unde- 
cided). This should also be thought of as evi- 
dence of a functional validity. 

Clarity.-Seventy-five percent of the stu- 
dents questioned said that the test directions 
were perfectly clear. Directions for Part 5 
were the only ones to give some trouble, and 
only twelve percent of the students mentioned 
having some difficulty. 

The appropriateness of the administrations.-- 
Timing was checked both objectively and sub- 
jectively. A strong majority said that the tim- 
ing was ‘‘just right’’, neither ‘‘too slow’’ nor 
‘too fast’’. There was close agreement between 
the subjective ratings and objective data on tim- 
ing. Audibility and individual hearing defects 
were also checked, but test results were appar- 
2ntly not influenced noticeably by these factors 
in either group. 





CONCLUSIONS 


Generally speaking, the test appeared to be a 
reasonably valid and reliable measure of certain 
specific factors in listening comprehension, 
appropriate after some slight revisions for use 
at both the high school and college level. 

More specifically, the evidence collected 
within the particular framework of this study 
leads to the following conclusions about the test 
instrument and the process of listening. A dis- 
tinction is made between the two test sections, 
Section I being considered the more artificial 
listening situation and Section II the more nat- 
ural listening situation. 


The test instrument 








The average difficulty for both sections of the 
test was sixty percent for the high school and 


(1) The test instrument seems to be measur- 
) ing something different from intelligence, read- 
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TABLE 1 


AVERAGE ITEM VALIDITY* (PEARSON PRODUCT-MOMENT r) 
OF SUBTESTS IN LISTENING TEST 





Average Item Validity 
High School Juniors College Freshmen 
Sec. I: #2 -50 -57 





Subtests 





#3 53 -48 
#4 42 52 
#5 -49 -60 
-40 4t 
#2 -38 39 
#3 31 -43 


wd 34 36 
*Obtained by averaging values of z for r. 











TABLE fl 


ESTIMATED RELIABILITIES FOR SUBTESTS AND 
SECTION TOTALS FOR BOTH GROUPS 





Test Parts High School College 
Sec. I: #2 -8372 -7636 





#3 -5950 -7470 
#4 -7287 -5377 
#5 -4893 
Total -8106 
5844 
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ing comprehension, or scholastic achievement. 

(2) The more natural the measure of listen- 
ing comprehension, the closer the relationship 
to reading comprehension. 

(3) The more natural the measure of listening, 
the less close the relationship to intelligence and 
scholastic achievement. 

(4) The different subtests appear to be meas- 
uring different factors. 

(5) Almost every item in all the subtests 
appears to be a sufficiently consistent measure 
of what each subtest measures. 

(6) The test is slightly too easy for both 
groups tested. 

(7) Almost all the subtests are sufficiently 
reliable for use in making group diagnoses. 

(8) While none of the subtests or section 
totals meet Kelley’s rigorous standard of a 
reliability of .94, actually not too many publish- 
ed tests come up to that standard. 

(9) The range of item difficulty within each 
subtest is sufficiently extensive. 

(10) Subjective evidence indicates that the 
test is more interesting than other tests and 
that students were motivated to genuine effort. 

(11) Subjective evidence indicates that for 
most students the timing and audibility were 
satisfactory and the directions perfectly clear. 


The inter-relationship between Section I 
and Section II 

(i) Strength of opinion or rationalizing seems 
to interfere most with drawing inferences or 
getting central ideas. 

(2) Following oral directions or a sequence 
of details seems most closely related to getting 
the central ideas. 

(3) Thinking back or remembering seems 
most closely related to getting the central ideas. 

(4) Using contextual clues seems most closély 
related to getting lecture details. 

(5) Noting transitional elements seems most 
closely related to getting central ideas. 

(6) Susceptibility to emotionally loaded words 
seems to interfere most with the judging of rel- 
evancy. 

(7) Subtests in Section I are not closely 
enough related to the subtests in Section II to 
permit very reliable predictions. All the sub- 
tests appear to be measuring dissimiisar rather 
than similar skills. 

(8) The best single subtest for use in screen- 
ing good from poor listeners appears to be the 
one on using contextual clues, which correlates 
-14 with the total score on Section I and .52 with 
the total score on Section II. 





It was hoped that Section I might provide less 
time-consuming techniques for measuring fac- 
tors of importance in general listening compre- 
hension. Instead a different relationship was 
Suggested. For example, if getting the central 
ideas is an aspect of listening, noting transition- 
al elements appears to be a subordinate, not a 
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parallel aspect of listening. 
The following device may clarify this point: 


(1) (2) (3) 


Listening ---- Getting Central ---- Noting Tran- 
Ideas sitional Ele- 
ments 
? Following a 
Sequence of 
Details 


? Noting Trans- 
itional Elem- 
ents 


In other words, the ten factors which the test 
is designed to measure may not all belong in the 
second grouping. Some may belong in the third 
grouping as sub-factors of factors in the second 
grouping. It would seem reasonable, for exam- 
ple, to suppose that noting transitional elements 
might be related to getting the central ideas, a 
supposition strengthened by the relatively high 
correlation between the two subtests. This mat- 
ter deserves further study. 


The listening process 

(1) Listening ability seems to depend on 
something besides intelligence, the more natural 
the listening situation the less close the relation- 
ship to intelligence. 

(2) Listening comprehension seems to be dif- 
ferent from reading comprehension, although 
the more natural the listening situation the 
closer the relationship to reading ability. 

(3) Listening comprehension seems to be dif- 
ferent from scholastic achievement: the more 
natural the listening situation the less close the 
relationship to scholastic achievement. 

(4) Listening is a complex skill. 

(5) Holding strong opinions or being uncer- 
tain tend to interfere with effective listening. 

(6) Susceptibility to suggestion tends to inter- 
fere with effective listening. 

(7) Listening ability does not seem to improve 
significantly without special attention from the 
senior high school to the college level. 

(8) There is some evidence that the listening 
process is characterized by lapses of attention, 
the number and duration varying with the indiv- 
idual. 





Suggestions for further study.--The use of 
such a test as this in remedial or development- 
al reading programs deserves study. This test 
may provide a non-reading language compre- 
hension score which, when compared with scores 
on silent reading tests, would reveal reading dif- 
ficulties better than a reading-type intelligence 
test. 

There are innumerable possibilities to be 
explored under the heading of guidance and coun- 
seling. The relationship between listening com- 
prehension and scholastic achievement deserves 
more careful study. There may be certain cour- 
ses or educational fields in high school or col- 
lege where listening is of major importance. 
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There may be close relationships existing be- ically told what to listen for (details, centra| 
tween listening comprehension and vocational idea, etc.), studies of the all-important problem 
success in some fields. The test might be a use- of whether or not listening can be taught and 
ful addition to a college entrance battery. | what particular skills are most amenable to 
Further explorations of the listening process / training, and studies of the closely related prob- 
might be carried on,--studies of listening effic- | lems of how listening can best be taught and at 
iency when notes are and are not taken, studies | what levels. 
in directed listening where students are specif- 
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Census Publications 





The sixteenth census of the United States (1940) 
includes data concerning the educational attain- 
ment of the population, as measured by the high- 
est grade of school completed. A number of 
special studies derived from the information on 
education have been released during the period 
subsequent to the initial publication of the six- 
teenth census. A report published in 1945 pre- 
sents statistics showing the relationship between 
the economic status of the family, as measured by 
monthly rental value of the home, and educational 
attainment.! A later report presents statistics 
showing the relationship bet. 2en educational at- 
tainment, as measured by the highest grade of 
school completed, and subsequent social-econ- 
omic status, as indicated by tenure and rental 
value of the home, employment status, major 
occupation group, wage or salary income in 1939, 
and marital status.2 Both studies are based on 
five percent samples of the population returns 
for native white and Negro persons; the first 
deals with children seven to seventeen years old 
and the latter with adults, 18 to 60 years old. 


The Problem 


One may deduce, through perusal of the pub- 
lications cifed above, that a close relationship 
exists between the educational attainment of 
adults and such factors as quality of housing, 
occupational level, and income. Does a rela- 
tionship exist between educational attainment 
of adults and the educational attainment of their 
children? In this study the object is not to an- 
alyze the various levels of educational attain- 
ment but to determine the relationship of a 
single criterion to other factors -- attainment 
or non-attainment of high school graduation. 
Actually, the latter dichotomy is a part of the 
larger category, simplified to reveal relation- 
ships between various factors and the charac- 
teristics-of youth who completed and those who 
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failed to complete four years of high school. 

Carrying the analysis further, can relation- 
ships be shown between graduation from high 
school and certain socio-economic factors for 
which relationships have been established for 
adults? Specificaily, are there significant dif- 
ferences between graduates and drop-outs with 
respect to the rental value of their homes, the 
educational attainment of their parents, the 
state of repair of their homes, degree of over- 
crowding in the homes, the existence of central 
heating and refrigeration in the homes, the ex- 
tent of unemployment in the neighborhood, or 
the composition of the neighborhood with respect 
to racial background? 


Material of the Study 





The school records of the pupils included in 
this study do not contain the facts needed to an- 
swer these questions. It is not likely that in- 
formation of the type gathered in the census is 
available to schools, particularly that informa- 
tion which deals with income, housing conditions, 
and the rental value of homes. The absence of 
data obtained directly from school records does 
not, however, preclude the establishment of 
analytical procedures for determining relation- 
ships between elimination and certain socio- 
economic factors in a given geographic area. 

Special statistical reports have been publish- 
ed by the Bureau of the Census for sixty cities 
in the United States; New Haven, Connecticut, is 
one of these cities. The report for New Haven 
includes tables showing (1) the popylation by race 
and nativity, and occupied dwelling units; (2) age, 
race, and sex; (3) years of school completed, em- 
ployment status, class of worker, major occupa- 
tion group, country of birth, and citizenship, by 
sex; (4) dwelling units by occupancy status and 
race of occupants; (5) value of owner-occupied 
dwelling units, contract or estimated rent of all 
dwelling units, and gross rent of tenant-occupied 
units; (6) type of structure, state of repair and 





1, U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Educational Attainment 





of Children by Rentsel Value of Home (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
ce, , pp. 


2. U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Educational Attainment 








by Economic Characteristics and Marital Status (Washington, D. 0.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947), cco pp. 147 
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plumbing equipment, size of household, persons 
per room, radio, refrigeration, and heating equip- 
ment. All of this information is tabulated by cen- 
sus tracts.3 

The city of New Haven contains 33 census 
tracts, all of which are contiguous with the bound- 
aries of the 33 wards of the city. Each tract con- 
tains a total population of between two thousand 
and nine thousand; the average for all tracts is 
4867. Tracts are greater in size in the more 
sparcely inhabited areas of the city. All of them 
are relatively compact and uniform in shape. On 
inspection, the characteristics of the homes in 
any one tract appear to be relatively homogen- 
eous, although there is considerable difference 
in the quality of housing in different tracts. Like- 
wise, there is a tendency for persons to congre- 
gate into rather well defined areas with respect 
to ethnic characteristics. Wards 10, 11, and 12 
are Italian neighborhoods; wards 19 and 22 are 
predominately occupied by Negroes; ward 30 is 
a restricted high-cost area inhabited by families 
in the higher-income ‘‘old-family’’ white group. 


The Method and Procedure 


These analyses of New Haven census tract 
data are based on the hypothesis that each tract 
is relatively homogeneous with respect to var- 
ious social and economic factors. This can be 
interpreted, for example, to mean that the aver- 
age rental value of all dwellings in tract 10 fall 
within a range that differs but slightly from the 
median rental value of all homes in tract 10. 
The hypothesis is put into operation with the 
assumption, first, that the homogeneity of char- 
acteristics of any given census tract can be ap- 
plied to specific samples derived therefrom, 
and, second, that the graduates and drop-outs 
included in this study who live in the various 
census tracts possess characteristics which are 
representative of the median for the tract in 
which they live. 

An index of pupil mortality for each tract has 
been devised by computing the ratio between the 
number of high school graduates and the number 
of drop-outs living in each census tract. The 
index for a tract containing fifteen graduates and 
five drop-outs is 3.0; the index for a tract con- 
taining six graduates and eight drop-outs is 0.75. 

In order to provide a statistical measure of 
the relationship between the proportion of grad- 
uates and drop-outs in the various census tracts 
and certain other factors, correlation coeffic- 
ients are obtained. This study utilizes the prod- 
uct-moment method of correlation without devi- 
ations: 
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in which X represents the ratio of graduates to 
drop-outs, and Y represents the factor measured 
for relationship to X. 

If we assume that a relationship exists be- 
tween the population of each ward and the ratio 
of graduates to drop-outs, we should be able to 
determine a correlative measure of this rela- 
tionship. The product-moment correlation be- 
tween the percentage of total population of the 
city living in each ward and the ratio of gradu- 
ates to drop-outs in each ward is -.01. It is 
apparent from the value of r that no such rela- 
tionship exists. 

The computed value of r for each of the dis- 
tributions of census data is presented in Table 
I below; in each instance the x factor is the ratio 
of graduates to drop-outs within the school year 
1945-46 living in the respective census tracts of 
the city of New Haven. 


Findings 


United States census data on housing show 
the rental value of occupied dwellings. This fig- 
ure is the actual monthly rent for tenant-occupied 
dwellings, and one percent of the total value of 
owner-occupied dwellings. Statistically, the cor- 
relation between graduates and rental value is 
higher thanthe correlation between graduates ani 
any other factor considered in the New Haven 
study. While it may not be accurate to assume 
that there is a direct casual relationship between 
the value of a home and school elimination, rent- 
al value is an excellent index of certain factors 
which reflect the home environment of boys and 
girls. 

If the actual rental values of the homes of 
graduates and drop-outs involved in this study 
were determined, it is highly probable that the 
correlation between the two factors would be 
more significant than that indicated for the med- 
ian rental value of all homes in each ward. 

The product-moment correlation between the 
rate of graduation and the percentage of the adult 
population in each ward whom completed four 
years of high school is .62. The r for the rate of 
graduation to median school years completed is 
-56. Both of these measures are significant with 
respect to the prediction of graduates and drop- 
outs. The data for completion of high school 
possess a small but significant advantage in pre- 
dictive analysis over the data for median school 
years completed, 





3. U. 3S. Derartment of Commerce, Bureau of 


the Census. Population and Housing, 
Statistics for Census Tracts, New Haven, Connecticut (Washington, dD. O.: 





Government Printing Office, 1942), 20 pp. 
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TABLE I 


VALUE OF r FOR ELEMENTS CORRELATED WITH RATIO OF GRAD- 
UATES TO DROP-OUTS IN 33 CENSUS TRACTS, NEW HAVEN, 1946 





Element Value of r 





1. Distribution of population in percentage 
of city total -.01 


. Rental value of all occupied homes -70 
. Educational attainment in terms of 

percentage of adult population who com- 

pleted four years of high school 


. Educational attainment in terms of median 
number of school years completed 


- Median age of the population 
- Median number of persons per household 


. Percentage of dwelling units needing major 
repairs 


. Percentage of dwelling units with 1.5 or 
more persons per room 


. Percentage of dwelling units with no refrig- 
eration 


- Percentage of population having completed 
no years of formal schooling 


. Percentage of foreign-born white population 


. Percentage of dwelling units without central 
heating 


. Percentage of workers seeking work 
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The median age of the population of wards is 
related to the rate of graduation of high school 
pupils. The product-moment correlation between 
rate of graduation and the median age of the pop- 
ulation of each ward is .36. It is apparent that 
youth living in areas where families are relative- 
ly older are more likely to graduate from high 
school than youth who live in areas where fam- 
ilies are relatively young; this may or may not 
indicate a tendency for youth in large families 
to drop out of school more readily than youth in 
small families. 

Data which represent the numbers of persons 
in a dwelling unit may be assumed to corres- 
pond, in some degree, to the size of the family. 
Some research findings in the literature propose 
that a relationship exists between eliminazion 
and the size of the family. The data employed 
in this study, however, do not reveal such a re- 
lationship. The r for median number of persons 
per household to rate of graduation is .01. This 
figure indicates that no relationship exists be- 
tween the number of people living in homes and 
probability of graduation from high school. This 
conclusion, however, does not take into consid- 
eration extenuating factors which are not re- 
vealed by the employment of ward medians. The 
proposition should be tested further on the basis 
of the size of the families of pupils themselves. 

One of the measures of housing conditions in- 
cluded in 1940 census reports is the state of re- 
pair on such parts of dwellings as floors, roof, 
plaster, walls, or foundations, the continued ne- 
glect of which would impair the soundness of the 
structure and create a hazard to its safety as a 
place of residence. A limitation on the utiliza- 
tion of such data must be considered. The facts 
compiled by enumerators are, in the case of 
small areas, subject to a wider margin of error 
than is to be expected for larger areas. This 
qualification applies particularly to classifica- 
tions involving complex definitions which re- 
quire some judgment on the part of enumerat- 
ors, such as the question on the need of major 
repairs. The misinterpretation by an enumer- 
ator of instructions pertaining to a particular 
item may cause a significant bias in the statis- 
tics for a very small area.4 

Despite the possible statistical bias in the 
information concerning the state of repair of 
dwellings. the facts obtained in this study indi- 
cate that there is a relationship between drop- 
ping out and homes needing repair. Those 
areas in the city having the lowest percentage 
of dwelling units needing major repairs are 
likewise areas with a low ratio of dropping out 
of school. Those wards having the highest per- 
centages of dwellings needing repairs are areas 
with a high drop-out rate. The relatively low 





correlation figure (r = .26) may be attributed, 


in part, to the difficulty of obtaining data on 
state of repair with complete accuracy. 

It is significant to note that the four wards 
having the smallest proportion of over-crowded 
homes are among the six wards having the low- 
est proportion of drop-out. Unlike the figures 
above dealing with the size of family units, the 
data on percentages of homes having 1.5 or more 
persons per room indicate some relationship be- 
tween the rate of graduation and the proportion 
of over-crowded homes in the census tracts, 
Over-crowding probably is an index of conditions 
which produce drop-outs. 

The product-moment correlation between 
rate of graduation and the lack of refrigeration 
equipment in the home is -.36. In positive terms, 
the presence of refrigerators in homes is more 
prevalent among the families of graduates than 
among the families of drop-outs. The relatively 
low proportion of dwellings lacking refrigeration 
tends to render the use of this factor as an index 
of dropping out somewhat limited in usefulness, 
In a similar manner, the distribution of radios 
and telephones present a difficulty in statistical 
sampling; these items have become so common 
that the portion of the population not possessing 
them is too small to provide ample data for set- 
ting up a dichotomy. 

The data for educational attainment of the 
population include the number of persons 25 
years of age and over who have not completed 
one year of school. Although there is no basis. 
from the facts given, to designate this item asa 
measure of illiteracy, it is fairly representative, 
There is a relationship between the lack of 
schooling of adults and the drop-out rate in each 
ward of the city. It should be noted, further, that 
the data for percentages of the population witn 
no schooling are inversely related to the data 
for percentages of the adult population who com- 
pleted four years of high school and the median 
number of school years completed by all adults 
in each ward. The employment of data about lack 
of schooling does not produce as sharp a picture 
of the relationship of parents’ education and 
school mortality as does the use of information 
about the number of school years completed or 
the fact of graduation from high school. If only 
one measure is desired, that dealing with com- 
pletion of high school should be employed. 

Although the percentage of foreign-born pu- 
pils in school in New Haven is too small to have 
statistical significance in the analysis of drop- 
outs, the racial stock of parents is sufficiently 
diverse to warrant investigation of any relation- 
ships which may exist between racial background 
and other factors. A negative relationship exists 
between the rate of graduation and the percent- 
age of foreign-born white population in each ward 
in the city, (r = -.38). Considerable caution 
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should be exercised in employing data on racial 
stock for statistical analysis. Observation of the 
data gathered for this study indicates that con- 
siderable variation exists, not only among differ- 
ent nationalities but within a given group, with 
respect to persistence in school. 

There is a rather high degree of association 
between areas without central heating and drop- 
outs. The product-moment correlation between 
the rate of graduation and the percentage of 
dwelling units without central heating in each 
ward is -.46. Because there is wide dispersion 
in the percentages of homes without central heat- 
ing in different neighborhoods and because this 
fact should be relatively easy to ascertain, it 
should prove a useful tool for the prediction of 
elimination. 

Areas in which unemployment was prevalent 
in 1940 are the samé areas in which the drop- 
out rate was high in 1946. This relationship is 
interesting in that it does not depend on data de- 
scribing the immediate situation with respect to 
the labor market. On the other hand, unemploy- 
ment may be regarded as a symptom of social 
and economic ills which have their effect on the 
probability that boys and girls will graduate 
from high school. Employment status of par- 
ents is a fact available to the school adminis- 
trator. Knowledge of a relatively high inci- 
dence of unemployment in some families should 
be a signal to school personnel to be alert to 
difficulties among pupils in such families. The 
likelihood that a pupil whose father is unemployed 
will graduate from high school is much smaller 
than that of the pupil whose father is regularly 
employed. 


Summary 
1, United States Census reports constitute a val- 





uable source of materials to be used in sta- 
tistical analysis of problems in education. 
In a study of factors associated with drop- 
ping out of school in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, census data for that city were instru- 
mental in providing information not readily 
available through other sources. 

. Factors associated with dropping out of school 
can be measured statistically by utilizing data 
for census tracts in cities. Twelve such fac- 
tors were employed successfully in analyz- 
ing the drop-out rate in New Haven. 

. Those factors which characterize drop-outs, 
in contrast with graduates, are (a) living in 
low-rent areas; (b) low educational attain- 
ment of adults in the neighborhood in terms 
of the number of adults who completed four 
years of high school and in terms of the med- 
ian number of school years completed by 
adults; (c) lack of central heating in dwell- 
ings; and (d) a high incidence of unemploy- 
ment among workers in the neighborhood. 

To a lesser degree, there appears to be a re- 
lationship between dropping out and (a) young 
population groups as measured by the median 
age of the population; (b) dwelling units need- 
ing major repairs; (c) lack of refrigeration 
equipment in homes; (d) illiteracy and (e) high 
proportion of foreign-born white residents. 


In view of the fact that the Seventeenth Census 
of the United States will be undertaken in 1950, 
educators and students should look forward to 
potential sources of research data which can 
serve to expedite the solution of problems in ed- 
ucation. The study outlined above is but a min- 
ute example of the possible uses to which cen- 
sus statistics can be put. 








[IS CONCENTRATED STUDY 
PROFITABLE? 
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in the army’s attempt to meet the demands 
for speedy delivery of trained personnel, a 
course of intensive training was adopted. Some 
proponents of this system claim it to be super- 
jor to the traditional method used in the educa- 
tional field, but whether such a method is adapt- 
able in the present system is still unproven. In 
an effort to test the validity of the contentions 
that this is a superior method the Eureka High 
School of St. Louis County, Missouri, initiated 
an experiment in September, 1946. 

The students of the sophomore class were 
divided into four sections, two of which were to 
be the experimental group, the other two to be 
the control group. One experimental class was 
scheduled to complete the entire second year of 
high school English in one semester; the other 
was expected to finish the course in world his- 
tory during the same period of time. To make 
this more rapid progress possible, two class 
periods a day were devoted to the subject stud- 
ied by the experimental groups. If a group were 
studying world history during the first semes- 
ter, it met in that class twice a day, omitting 
its English class until the second semester, at 
which time this group changed its schedule and 
began to meet in English twice daily, omitting 
world history class. Those students who had 
been studying English twice a day during the 
first semester then began their world history 
class. In anticipation of the diminishing re- 
turns which might result from a period of two 
hours in length, the students of the experiment- 
al groups were scheduled to meet one period of 
sixty minutes in the morning and one of the 
same length in the afternoon with only one per- 
iod having elapsed between the two sessions. 
During the intervening period the teachers of 
the English and the history classes were occu- 
pied with duties other than active teaching. 

Of the one hundred thirty-eight students en- 
rolled in world history and English in September 
one hundred six were considered in the evalua- 
tion of this experiment. The others were elim- 
inated due to: their failure to complete the cour- 
ses, their failure to take both English and his- 
tory, or the lack of complete statistical records 
concerning them. Fifty-nine of the one hundred 
six students considered were in the experimen- 
tal classes. The remaining forty-seven consti- 
tuted the control group. This control group in- 
cluded a class of twenty-eight students whose 
reading ability, intelligence, and scholastic 





achievement were inferior. This, of course, de- 
creased the reliability of the control group. How- 
ever, the other group of the control students was 
one composed of students who were picked at ran- 
dom from the sophomore class. In making this 
report an attempt was made to overcome the dis- 
advantage by basing the information from which 
conclusions were drawn upon a comparison be- 
tween the actual achievement of each student 

and his intelligence. Although the fact is recog- 
nized that the usual ratio between these two fac- 
tors is not high, in an ideal situation the two 
should coincide, Therefore, if this method of in- 
struction results in closer correlation between 
intelligence and achievement, it is a desirable 
procedure. 

The intelligence quotients used in this report 
were measured by the Terman McNemar intelli- 
gence test. The achievement used in the report 
was determined for the various scales either by 
the score on the final examination or the average 
of the two semester grades of each child. 

The final examinations used for this purpose 
were teacher made tests. The world history test 
was composed of 221 items purporting to test 
knowledge of facts and chronology and under- 
standing of relationships and of cause and effect. 
The English test consisted of 301 objective items 
covering the many phases of English grammar 
and the literature studied throughout the year. 

In endeavoring to present the results of the 
experiment, various charts, tables, and graphs 
were formulated. Table I shows a comparison 
of the experimental and control groups in Eng- 
lish as to intelligence and test scores. The in- 
telligence ratings of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 were deter- 
mined by ranking the students in the order of 
their intelligence and dividing them into groups 
corresponding to the number of E’s, S’s, M’s, 
I’s, and F’s given on the final examination. The 
median I.Q. of the experimental group is higher, 
the range of I.Q. is the same for both groups, 
the standard deviation is smaller and the limits 
of the standard deviation are higher for the ex- 
perimental group. Thus, the control group 
should not be expected to equal the experimental 
students in achievement. The statistics compar- 
ing the test ratings of the two groups shows 
greater difference between the median test 
scores than between the intelligence scores. The 
range is narrower for the experimental group, 
with the lower limit being one grade interval 
higher than the control group. The standard de- 
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TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND TEST GRADES OF THE 
ENGLISH GROUP 





Standard Deviation 





Lower 
Limit 


Upper 
Limit 





Intelligence Ratings: 





Experimental group 


Control group 


Test Scores: 


Experimental group 


Control group 




















TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGES FOR CHART A 





Experimental Group 


Control Group 





% over- 
achievers 


% normal 
achievers 


% under- 
achievers 


% over- 
achievers 


% normal 
achievers 


% under- 
achievers 











56 
56 
52 
25 





44 
-1l 


16 








50 





50 
71.4 
37 


33 
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TABLE Wi 


COMPARISONS OF THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND TEST SCORES OF THE 
WORLD HISTORY GROUPS 








Standard Deviation 





Lower 
Limit 


Upper 
Limit 





Intelligence Quotients: 





Experimental group 


Control group 


Test Scores: 


Experimental group 


Control group 























TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES FOR CHART B 
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CHART B: COMPARISON OF ABILITY AND ACHIEVEMENT OF 
WORLD HISTORY STUDENTS 


I--Control Group 1--Experimental Group 
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Test Scores 





viation of the test scores of the experimental 
students is narrower with greater distance be- 
tween the lower limits of the two groups and be- 
tween the upper limit than is shown in a like 
comparison of the I.Q.’s of the two. This shows 
a greater difference in achievement than might 
have been expected, a difference favoring the ex- 
perimental group. 

Chart A illustrates the difference in achieve- 
ment between the two groups as measured in 
English. The I.Q. divisions of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
were determined by the same method as the in- 
telligence ratings for Table I. Thus, the eleven 
people with the highest intelligence ratings were 
expected to be the eleven who actually received 
the grade of E on the examination; the next six- 
teen people in rank of intelligence were expected 
to be those receiving the sixteen S’s, etc. As is 
evidenced by this table, the experimental group 
contained a greater percentage of over-achiev- 
ers and a smaller percentage of under-achievers 
on all levels than did the control group. For ex- 
ample, in the experimental group, nineteen of 
the fifty-nine were over-achievers and onlytwelve 
were under-achievers; whereas, only eight of 
the forty-seven people in the control group were 
over-achievers and seventeen were under par. 
This may indicate that the experimental students 
were challenged by the new method. 

Table Il compares the percentages of achieve- 
ment in both groups. It points out that the con- 
trol group has a lower percentage of over- 
achievers and a higher percentage of under- 
achievers than did the experimental group. It 
also indicates that the greatest over-achievers 
are found in the lower brackets of the experi- 
mental section and that the greatest under- 
achievers are in the upper brackets of the con- 
trol section. This table also illustrates that on 
the upper levels the students in the experimental 
group worked up to their ability while in the 
same group those in the lower bracket achieved 
more than would have been predicted. The evi- 
dence thus given by this table should coincide 
with that given by Chart A. 

Graph 1 is based upon the distribution of 
grades as compared with the distribution of in- 
telligence within each group. The ratings dis- 
played here show that as a group the experimen- 
tal students have done better on the S, M, I, and 
F levels than their intelligence ratings would 
have lead one toexpect. The converse is obvious- 
ly true in the control group. 

All of this evidence might lead one to believe 
that in English the experiment was an improve- 
ment over the older method. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the control group in 
English contained a class of twenty-eight retard- 
ed students who had little grammar instruction 
in their freshman year. Also, the experimental 
classes in English met at earlier periods in the 
day than did those in the control group. These 
factors may have some bearing upon the experi- 
mental group’s higher achievement. 
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The world history test, as the statistics wij) 
indicate, shows slightly different results. Table 
Ill which compares the intelligence quotients ang 
the tests scores of the experimental group with 
those of the control group shows that as meas- 
ured by the hisory test the median score, the 
range, and scores of the central section of sty- 
dents of the experimental group are higher than 
in the control group. The median score for the 
experimental group is about nineteen points 
higher than the median score for the contro] 
group. The lowest score for the experimental 
group is fifteen points higher and the highest 
score twenty points higher than the highest 
score of the other group. The table shows the 
standard deviation slightly broader for the ex- 
perimental group with the lower limit and upper 
limit for this deviation each approximately nine- 
teen points above the respective scores for the 
control students. A similar study of the statis- 
tics concerning the intelligence of the two groups 
shows more similarity than test results. The 
experimental group’s median score is about 
seven points higher than that of the other group, 
with their lower range being two points lower 
and the top range twelve points higher than those 
of the control group. The standard deviation of 
the experimental group covers a narrower range 
with its lower limits about nine and its upper 
almost six points higher than the respective data 
show for the contro! group. This shows that the 
experimental group should and did make a higher 
achievement record. Chart B is comparable to 
Chart A. The divisions on Chart B, however, 
are based upon the quintile distribution of the 
students’ intelligence ratings and of their final 
examination test scores. The chart shows that 
twenty-seven percent are over-achievers in the 
experimental group and that twenty-five and one- 
half percent are over-achievers in the control 
group. It also shows that twenty-five and one- 
half percent of the experimental students are 
under-achievers, whereas thirty-four percent 
of the control students are under-achievers. 
This shows that slightly more of the experiment- 
al students are working up to and above their 
ability than are those of the control group. 

Table IV gives a more detailed comparison 
of the percentage of over-achievers and under- 
achievers of the two groups. It gives the com- 
parison for each quintile divisions of the intel- 
ligence ratings of the experimental group and 
the control group. A comparison of the quintile 
one and two shows that there are a higher per- 
centage of over-achievers in the experimental 
group. On the level of quintile three and four the 
percentages are almost the same with a very 
slight advantage for the control group. The com- 
parison of the under-achievers shows a larger 
percentage among the control group on every 
level except the second quintile. Thus, on every 
level except the second quintile there is a larger 
percentage of students working up to or beyond 





their ability in the experimental group. 
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Graph 2 would further substantiate this con- 
clusion by showing that a larger number of the 
upper quintile groups have received higher test 
scores than would have been predicted on the 
basis of intelligence. 

In the light of this information it seems that 
the students in the experimental history group 
have tended to gain more information than those 
in the history control group, although they did 
not show as much superiority as those in the 
English experimental group. The fact must not 
be overlooked that one-half of the control group 
in history was taught by a different teacher than 
the one who taught the experimental group. It is 
impossible to measure what effect this may have 
had on the experiment. 

The statistical evidence slightly favors the 
experimental group in both English and world 
history. 

As is true in initiating anything new or differ- 
ent several difficulties were encountered. Some 
of these would disappear with permanent adopt- 
ion of the plan. Any time lost due to holidays or 
pupil absences was twice as detrimental to the 
experimental group as to the control group, for 
one day’s absence meant that two class periods 
were lost. Insofar as the teachers were con- 
cerned, more work was involved. Instead of 
planning and teaching three classes which were 
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running concurrently, they had to plan for and 
teach three classes each of which was at a dif- 
ferent point of advancement at all times. From 
the viewpoint of the school’s administrators the 
experiment caused a minor problem in that it 
made the curriculum less flexible, thereby deny- 
ing a few students the opportunity of taking de- 
sired courses. It also made the entire class 
schedule somewhat more difficult to arrange 
than it previously had been. There was a small 
number of students who were inconvenienced by 
this arrangement because it was impossible for 
them to change their schedule during the year 
without loss of credit. Transfer students met 
this same difficulty. 

The teachers who conducted the experiment 
found it enjoyable for a number of reasons, par- 
amount among which were that the experimental 
students displayed a livelier interest than did 
the control group, and the continuity of thought 
seemed to be greater in the experiment due to 
the concentrated study. 

Although the experiment may have been just 
a novelty, the exuberance for which possibly 
soon wore off, and the sampling may have been 
too small and unreliable to give conclusive evi- 
dence, the experiment, nevertheless, may have 
save: advantageous for the students who partic- 
pated. 





